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UCH were the notes, thy once-loy'd poet ſung, 
6 Till Death untimely ftopp'd bis tuneful tongue. 
Oh, juſt beheld, and loſt! admir'd and mourn'd! h 
With ſoſteſt manners, gentle arts, adorn'd! 

Blef in each ſcience, bleſt in ev'ry ſtrain ! 


Dear to the muſe, to HARLE V dear in vain! 


For him, thou oft haſt bid the World attend, 
Fond to forget the ſtateſman in the friend: 
For Swift and him, defpis'd the farce of ſtate, 
The ſober follies of the wiſe and great; 
Dextrous, the craving, fawning crowd to quit, 
And pleas'd to ſcape from flattery to wit. 


Abſent or dead, ſtill let a friend be dear, 
(A ſigh the abſent claiins, the dead a tear) 
Recal thoſe nights that clos'd thy toilſom days, 
Still hear thy Parnell in his living lays : 

B 


Who 


1 DEDICATION. 


Who careleſs, now, of in' reſt, fame, or fate, 
Perhaps forgets that Ox ro Rp e'er wes great; 
Or deeming meaneſt what we greateſt call, 
Behclds thee glorious. only in thy fall. 


Ard ſure if aughi below the fea's divine 
Can touch inzmor als, is a ſoul like Hine: 
A ſoul ſupreme, in each hard inſtance yd, 
Above all pain, all anger, and all pride, 
The rage of pow'r, the blaſt of publick breath, 
The luſt of lucre, and the dread of death. 


In vain to deſar's thy reticat is mace z 
The muſe a ends thee to the filent ſhade : 
Tis hers, the b:ave man's la'cft ſteps to trace, 
Re- judge his acts, and digniſy diſgrace, 
When int'reſt calls off all ker ſneaking train, 
When all th oblig d deſert, and all the vain; 
She wai's, or to the ſcaffold, or the cell, 
When the laſt ling' ring friend has bid farewel. 


Ev'n now ſhe ſhades thy evening walk with bays, 


(No hireling ſhe, no proftitute to praiſe) 
Ev'n now, obſervant of the parting ray, 
Eyes the calm ſun- ſet of thy various day, 
Thro? fortune's cloud one truly great can ſee, 
Nor fears to tell, that MORTIMER is he. 
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RISE OF WOMAN. 


\ N 7 HAT antient Times (thoſe Times we fancy 
wiſe) | 
Have left on long record of Woman's riſe, 

What mortals teach it, and what fables hide, 

What author wrote it, how that author dy'd, 

All theſe-I fing. In Greece they fram'd the tale ; 
(In Greece, *rwas thought, a woman might be frail) 
Ye modern beauties ! where the poet d:ew 

His ſof eſt pencil, think he dreamt of you; 

And warn'd by him, ye wanton pens, beware 

How heav'n's concern'd to vindicate the fair. 

The caſe was Heſiod's ; he the fable writ ; 

Some think with meaning, ſome with idle wit: 
Perhaps tis either, as the ladies pleaſe : 

I wave the conteſt, and commence the lays. 


In days of yore, (no matter where or when, 
"Twas e're the low creation ſwarm'd with men) 
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| That one Prometheus, ſprung of heav'nly birth, 
(Our author's ſong can witneſs) liv'd on earth. 
He carv'd the turf to mould a manly frame, 
And ſtole from Jove his animating flame. 
The fly contrivance o'er Olympus ran, 
When thus the monarch of the gars began. 


Oh vers'd in arts! whoſe daring thoughts aſpire 
To kindle clay with never-dying fire ! 
Enjoy thy glo:y paſt, that gift was thine ; 
The next thy creature meets, be fairly mine : 
And ſuch a pitt, a vengeance ſo deſign'd, 
As ſuits the counſel of a God to ſind; 
A pleaſing boſom- cheat, a ſpecious ill, 
Which felt they curſe, yet covet ſtill to feel. 


He faid, and Vulcan ftrait the fire commands, 
To temper mortar with etherial hands; 
In fuch a ſhape to mould a riſing fair, 
As virgin-goddeſſes are proud to wear, 
To make her eyes with diamond-water ſhine, 
And form her organs for a voice divine, 
Twas thus the fire ordain'd ; the pow'r obey'd ; 
And work'd, and wonder'd at the work he made ; 
The faireſt, ſoſteſt, ſweeteſt frame beneath, 
Now made to ſeem, now more than ſeem to breathe. 


As Vulcan ends, the chearful queen of charms 
Claſp'd the new-panting creature in her arms ; 
From that embrace a fine complexion ſpread, 
glow'd with ſofter red. 
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Then in a kiſs ſhe breath'd her various arts, 

Of trifling prertily with wounded hearts; 

A mind for love, but ſtill a changing mind ; 

The liſp affected, and the glance deſign'd; 

The ſweet conſuſing bluſh, the ſecret wink, 
The gentle-ſwimming walk, the courteous ſink, 
The ſtare for ſtrangeneſs fit, for ſcorn the frown, 
X For decent yielding looks declining down, 

"4 The praQtis'd languiſh, where well feign d deſire 
5 Wou'd own its melting in a mutual fire; 

; Gay ſmiles to comfort; April ſhow'rs to move; 
And all the nature, all the art, of love. 


Gold- ſcepter'd Juno next exalts the fair; 
Her touch endows her with imperious air, ; 
Selſ-valuing fancy, highly-creſted pride, 
Strong ſov'reign will, and ſome deſire to chide: 
For which, an eloquence, that aims to vex, 
Wich native tropes of anger, arms the ſex. 


Minerva ({kilul goddeſs) train'd the maid 
To twirl the ſpindle by the twiſting thread, 
To fix the loom, initruct the reeds to part, 
Croſs the long weft, and cloſe the web with art, 
4 Arn uſeful gift; but what profuſe expence ; 
4 What world of faſhions, took their riſe from hence! 


Young Hermes next, a cloſe-coniriving god, 
Her brows encircled with his ſerpent rod: 
Then plots and fair excuſes 'fill'd her brain, 
The views of breaking am'rous yows for gain, 
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The price of favours ; the deſigning arts 
That aim at riches in contempt of hearts ; 
And for a comfort in the marriage life, 
The little, pilf'ring temper of a wife. 


Full on the fair his beams Apollo flung, 
And fond perſuaſion tipp'd her eaſy tongue; 
He gave her words, where oily flatt'ry lays 
The pleaſing colours of the art of praile ; 
And wit, to ſcandal exquiſitely prone, 
Which frets another's ſpleen to cure its own. 


Thoſe ſacred Virgins whom the bards revere, 
'Tun'd all her voice, and ſhed a ſweetnefs there, 
To make her fenſe with double charms abound, 
Or make her lively nonſenſe pleaſe by ſound. 


To dreſs the maid, the decent Graces brought 
A robe in all the dies of beauty wrought, 
And plac'd their boxes o'er a rich brocade 
Where pictur'd loves on ev'ry cover play'd ; 
Then ſpread thoſe implements that Vulcan's art 


Had fram'd to merit Cytherea's heart; 


'The wire to curl, the cloſe-indented comb 

To call the locks, that lightly wander, home; 
And chief, the mirrour, where the raviſh'd maid 
Beholds and loves her own reflected ſhade. 


Fair Flora lent her ſtores, the purpled Hours 
Confin'd her treſſes with a wreath of flow'rs ; 
Within the wreath aroſe a radiant crown ; 

A veil pellucid hung depending down; 


Back 
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Back rolbd her azure veil with ſerpent fold, 


IF The purfled border deck'd the floor with gold. =» 


ler robe (which cloſely by the girdle brac'd 
Reveal'd the beauties of a ſlender waſte) 
Flow'd to the feet; to copy Venus air, 
When Venus' ſtatues have a robe to wear, 


The new- ſprung creature finiſh'd thus for harms, 
Adjuſts her habit, practiſes her charms, 
With bluſhes glows, or ſhines with lively ſmiles, 
Confirms her will, or recolleQs her wiles : 
Then conſcious of her worth, with eaſy pace 
Glides by the glaſs, and turning views her face. 


A finer flax than what they wrought before, 
Throꝰ time's deep cave, the fifter Fates explore, 
Then fix the loom, their fingers nimbly weave, 
And thus their toil prophetick ſongs deceive. 


Flow from the rock, my flax ! and ſwiftly flow, 
Purſue thy thread; the ſpindle runs below. | 
A creature fond and changing, fair and vain, 

The creature woman, riſes now to reign. 
New beauty blooms, a beauty form'd to fly; 
New love begins, a love produc'd to dye ; 
New parts diſtreſs the troubled ſcenes of life, 
The fondlivg miſtreſs, and the ruling wife. 


Men, born to labour, all with pains provide; 
Women have time, to facrifice to pride : 
They want the care of man, their want they know, 


And dreſs to pleaſe with heart-alluring ſhow, 
| The 
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The ſhow prevailing, for the ſway contend, 
And make a ſervant where they meet a friend. 


Thus in a thouſand wax-erected forts, 
A loi ering race the painful bee ſupports, 
From ſun to ſun, from bank to bank he flies, 
Wich honey loads his bag, with wax his thighs ; 
Fly where be will, at home the race remain, 
Prune the filk dreſs, and murm'ring eat the gain. 


Yet here and there we grant a gentle bride, 1 
Whoſe temper betters by the father's ſide; j 
Unlike the reſt that double human care, ; 
Fond to relieve, or reſolute to ſhare : 

Happy the man whom thus his ſtars advance! 
'The curſe. is gen'ral, but the bleſſing chance; 0 
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Thus ſung the ſiſters, while the gods admire 
Their beauteous creature, made for man in ire; 
The young Pandora ſhe, whom all contend 
To make too perfect not to gain her end: 
Then bid the winds that fly to breathe the ſpring, 
Return to bear her on a gentle wing; 

With wafting airs the winds obſequious blow, 

And land the ſhining vengeance ſafe below. 

A golden coffer in her hand ſhe bore, 

(The preſent treach'rous, but the bearer more) 
Twas fraught with pangs ; for Jove ordain'd above, 
That gold ſhou'd aid, and pangs attend on love. 


1 


Her gay deſcent the man perceiv d afar, pe 
Wond'ring he run to ca'ch the falling ftar ; Pe 
But 
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hut ſo ſurpris'd, as none but he can tell, 

V ho lov'd fo quickly, and who loy'd fo well. 
Oer all his veins the wand'ring paſſion burns, 

He calls her nymph, and ev'ry nymph by turns, 
Her form to lovely Venus he prefers, 

Or ſwears that Venus's muſt be ſuch as hers. 
She, proud to rule, yet ſtrangely fram'd to teize, 
Neglects his offers while her airs the plays, 

8 Shoots ſcornful glances from the bended frown, 

In briſk di ſorder trips it up and down, 

Then hums a careleſs tune to lay the ſtorm, 

And ſits, and bluſhes, ſmiles, and yields in form. 


„ Now take what Jove defign'd (ſhe ſoftly cry'd) 
« This box thy portion, and myſelf thy brice ? 
Fir'd with the proſpect of the double charms, 
He ſnatch'd the box, and bride, with eager arms. 


Unhappy man! to whom fo bright ſhe ſhone, 
The fatal gift, her tempting ſelf, unknown! 
The winds were filent, all the waves aſleep, 
And heav'n was trac'd upon the flatt'ring deep; 
But whilſt he looks unmindful of a ſtorm, 

And thinks the water wears a ſtable form, 
What dreadful din around his ears ſhall riſe! 
What frowns confuſe his picture of the ſkies! 


: At firſt the creature man was fram'd alone, 
Lord of himſelf, and all the world his own. 
For him the nymphs in green forſook the woods, 
2 For him the nymphs in blue forfook the floods, 


In 
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In vain the ſatyrs rage, the tritons rave, 

They bore him heroes in the ſecret cave. 

No care deftroy'd, no ſick diſorder prey d, 

No bending age his ſprightly form decay d, 

No wars were known, no females heard to rage, 
And poets tell us, twas a golden age. | 


When woman came, thoſe ills the box confin'd- 
Burſt furious out, and poiſon'd all the wind, 
From point to point, from pole to pole they flew,. 
Spread as they went, and in the progreſs grew : 
'The nymphs regretting left the mortal race, 
And alt'ring nature wore a fickly face : 
New terms of folly roſe, new ſtates of care ; 
New plagues to ſuffer, and to pleaſe. the: fair ! 
'The days of whining, and of wild intrigues, 
Commenc'd, or finiſh'd with the breach of leagues ; 
The mean deſigns of well-diſſembled love 
The ſordid matches never join'd above; 
Abroad the labour, and at home the noiſe, 
(Man's double ſuff rings for domeſtick joys) 
The curſe of jealouſy; expence, and ſtrife; 
Divorce, the publick brand of ſhameful life; 
The rival's ſword; the qualm that takes the fair; 
Diſdain for paſſion, paſſion in deſpair —— 
Theſe, and a thouſand, yet unnam'd we find; 
Ah fear the thouſand, yet unnam'd behind! 


Thus on Parnaſſus tuneful Heſiod ſung, 


The mountain echo'd, and the valley rung, 
2 The 
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b e ſacred groves a fix d attention ſhow, 


| af The chiyſtal Helicon forbore to flow, 
The ſky grew bright, and (if his verſe be true) 
Iuye muſes came to give the laurel too. 


But what avail'd the verdant prize of wit, 


I love ſwore vengeance for the tales he writ ? 


he 


Ye fair offended, hear your friend relate 
What heavy judgment prov'd.the writer's fate, 
Tho' when it happen'd, no relation clears, 
"Tis thought in five, or five and twenty years. 


Where, dark and ſilent, with a twiſted ſhade 
The neighb ring woods a native arbour made, 
There oft a tender pair for am'rous play 
Retiring, toy'd the raviſh'd hours away ; 

A Locrian youth, the gentle Troilus he, 

A fair Mileſian, kind Evanthe ſhe: 

But ſwelling nature in a fatal hour 

Betray'd the ſecrets of the conſcious bow'r ; 
The dire diſgrace her brothers count their own, 
And track her ſteps, to make its author known. 


It chanc'd one evening. ('twas the lover's day) 
Conceal'd in brakes the jealous kindred lay; 
When Heſiod wand'ring, mus'd along the plain, 
And fix d his ſeat where love had fix d the ſcene : 
A ſtrong ſuſpicion ſtrait poſſeſs'd their mind, 

For poets ever were a gentle Lind.) 
zut when Evanthe near the paſſage ſtood, 


Flung back a doubtful look and ſhot the wood, 
ITE: :: „Nov 
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c Now take, (at once they cry) thy due reward,” 
And urg'd wich erring rage, aſſault the bard. 

His corps the fea receiv'd. The dolphins bore 
("Twas all the gods would do) the corps to ſhore, 


Methinks I view the dead with pitying eyes, 
And ſee the dreams of antient wiſdom riſe ; 
I fee the Muſes round the body cry, 
But hear a Cupid loudly laughing by ; 
He wheels his arrow with infulting hand, 
And thus inſcribes the moral on the ſand, 
« Here Heſiod lies: ye future bards, beware 
« How far your moral tales incenſe the fair : 
* Unlov'd, unloving, *twas his fate to bleed; 
% Without his quiver Cupid caus'd the deed : 
« He judg'd this turn of malice juſtly due, 
« And Heſiod dy'd for joys he never knew.” 
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W HEN thy beauty appears 


: In its graces and airs, | 

All bright as an angel new dropt from the ſky ; 
At diſtance I gaze, and am aw'd by my fears. 
So ſtrangely you dazzle my eye ! 


But when without art, 


| Your kind thoughts you impart, 


When 
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When your love runs in bluſhes thro? ev'ry vein ; 
When it darts from your eyes, when it pants in 
your heart, 


Then I know you're a woman again, OY 


There's a paſſion and pride 
In our ſex, (ſhe reply'd,) 

And thus (might I gravity both) I-wou'd do: 
Still an angel appear to each loyer beſide, 
But ſtill be a woman to you. 


KERNEL 
s O N 6G. 


HYRSIS, a young and am'rous ſwain, 
Saw two, the beauties of the plain, 
Who both his heart ſubdue : 
Gay Czlia's eyes were dazzling fair, „ 
Sabina's eaſy ſhape and air | 
With ſofter magick drew. 


He haunts the ſtream, he haunts the gong, 
Lives in a fond romance of love, 
And ſeems for each to dye ; 
Till each a little ſpiteful grown, 
Sabina Czlia's Shape ran down, * 
And ſhe Sabina's eye. 


Their envy made the ſhepherd find 
Thoſe eyes, which love cou'd only blind, | 
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So ſet the lover free: 
No more he haunts the grove or ſtream, 
Or with a true-love-knot and name 
Engraves a wounded tree, 


* 


| o* neither love, we're both deny'd ; . 
ow to ſupport the ſex's pride, 


Let either fix the dart. 
Poor girl (ſays Czlia) fay no more; 
For ſhgud the ſwain but one adore, 
That ſpite which broke his chains before, 
Wou' d break the other's heart. = 


. 


> S M days have been ſo wond'rous free, 


+ The little birds that fly 
With careleſs eaſe from tree to tree, 
Were but as bleſt as I. 


Aſk gligh « waters, if a tear 
Of mme increas'd their ſtream! 
aſk the flying gales, if e'er 


I lent one ſigh to them? ; 

But now my former days retire, 

And i by beauty caught, © , 

The tender chains of ſweet deſire | 
Are fix'd upon my thought. 


Pokus on feveral Occ xs10ns:; 


1 Ve nightingales, ye twiſting pines ! 

1 Ye ſwains that haunt the grove! 
2 Ye gentle echoes, breezy winds! 
Ye cloſe retreats of love ! 


w With all of nature, all of art, 

9 Aſſiſt thꝰ dear deſign; 

O teach a young, unpreQue'd heart, 
To make my Nancy mine. 


The very thought of change I hate, 
4s much as of deſpair; 

1 Nor ever covet to be great, 

| Unleſs it be for her. 


"Tis truw, the paſſion in my mind 

Is mix'd with ſoft diſtreſs ; x 
Yet while the fair I love is kind, 

I cannot with ir lefs. 


e 1 
HEN ſpring came on with freſh de 


To cheer the ſoul, and charm the "a. 
While eafy breezes, ſofter rain, * 

And warmer ſuns ſalute the plain; 
"Twas then in yonder piny grove, 
That Nature went to meet with Loye. 


C2 


1. 
Green was her robe, and green her wreath, | 
Where-c'er ſhe trod, twas green beneath; 
10 Where-e'r ſhe turn d, the pulſes beat 
With new recruits of genial heat ; 


And in her train the birds appear, 
To match for all the coming year. 
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# Rais'd on a bank, where daiſies grew, 
Wali And vi'lets intermix'd a blue, 

of She finds the boy ſhe went to find; 

| A thouſand pleaſures wait behind, 
Aſide, a thouſand arrows lye, 

But all unfeather'd wait to fly. 


When they met, the dame and boy, 
Dancing graces, idle joy, 
Wanton ſmiles, and airy play, 
Conſpir'd to make the ſcene be gay; 
Love pair'd the birds through all the grove, 
And Nature bid them ſing to Love, 
Sitting, hopping, flutt'ring, ſing, 
And pay their tribute from the wing, 
To fledge the ſhafts that idly lye, 
d yet unfeather'd wait to fly. 


> 


1 is thus, when ſpring renews the blood, 
They meet in ev'ry trembling wood, 

And thrice they make the plumes agree, 
And ev'ry dart they mount with three, 


Po us on feveral Oe cAstoxs. 


And ev'ry dart can boaſt à Kind, 
Which ſuits each proþ& turn of mind. 


From the tow'ring Eagle's plume 
The gen'rous hearts accept their doom; 
Shot by the peacock's painted eye 
The vain and airy lovers dye: 
For careſul dames and frugal men, 
The ſhafts are ſpeckled by the hen. 
The pyes and parrots deck the darts, 
When prattling wins the panting hearts ; 
When from the voice the paſſions ſprings. 
The warbling finch affords a wing: 
Together, by the ſparrow ſtung, 
Down fall the wanton and the young : 
And fledg'd by geeſe the weapons fly, 
When others love they know not why. 


All this (as late I chanc'd to tove) 
I learn'd in yonder waving grove. 
And ſee, ſays Love, (who call'd me near) 
How much I deal with Nature here, 
How both ſupport a proper part, 
She gives the feather, I the dart: 
Then ceaſe for fouls aver to ſigh, 
If Nature croſs ye, ſo do I; 
My weapon there unfeather'd flies, 


And ſhakes and ſhutfles through the ſkies. 
C 3 
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But if the mutual charms I find 

By which ſhe links you mind to mind, 
They wing my ſhafts, I poize the darts, | 
And ſtrike from both, through both your hearts, 


JAE W N NN WW A K 
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AY Bacchus liking Eſtcourt's wine, 
A noble meal beſpoke us; 
And for the gueſts that were to dine, 
Brought Comus, Love, and Jocus. 


The God near Cupid drew his chair, 
Near Comus, Jocus plac'd ; 


For wine makes Love forget its care, 
And Mirth exalts a feaſt. 


The more to pleaſe the ſprightly God, 
Each ſweet engaging grace 


- Aa 


/ Put on ſome cloaths to come abroad, 
And took a waiter's place. 


Then Cupid nam'd at every glaſs 
A lady of the ſky; 
While Bacchus ſwore he'd drink the laſs, 
And had it bumper high. 


Fat 


Nr 
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Fat Comus toſt his Brimmers o'er, 


And always got the moſt ; 


Jocus took care to fill him more, 


Whene'er he miſt the toaſt. » 


4 They call'd and drank at every touch; 


He fill'd, and drank again; 


4 And if the Gods can take too much, 


*Tis faid, they did fo then. 


Gay Bacchus little Cupid ſtung, 


By reck'ning his decei's ; 
And Cupid mock'd his ſtammering tongue, 
With all his ſtagg'ring gaits : 


And Jocus droll'd on Comus' ways, 
And tales without a jeſt ; 

While Comus call'd his witty plays 
But waggeries at beſt. 


Such talk ſoon ſet them all at odds; 
And, had I Homer's pen, 


Ia fing ye, how they drunk like Gods, 


And how they fought like men. 


To part the fray, the graces fly, 

Who make em ſoon agree; — 
Nay had the furies ſelves been nigh, 

They ſtill were three to three. 


Bacchus 
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Bacchus appeas'd, rais'd Cupid up, 
And gave him back his bow; 
But kept ſome darts to ſtir the cup, } 

Where ſack and ſugar flow. 4 


% 


Tocus took Comus' roſy crown, 

And gayly wore the prize, 
| And thrice, in mirth, he puſh'd him down, 
As thrice, he ſtrove to riſe. | 4 | 


Then Cupid ſought the myrtle grove, 
Where Venus did recline 

And Venus cloſe embracing Love, 
They join'd to rail at wine. 


And Comus loudly curſing wit, 
Roll'd off to fome retreat, 

Where boon companions pravely fit 
In fat unwieldy ſtate. 


Bacchus and Jocus, ſtill behind, 
For one freſh glaſs prepare ; 

They kiſs, and are exceeding kind, 
And vow to be ſincere. 


. . o \ = 
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But part in time, whoever hear 
This our inſtructive ſong ; 

For tho” ſuch friendſhips may be dear, 
They can't continue long. 


A m 
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F 
A FAIRY R 


In the antient Engliſh Style, 


4 th Britain's iſle and Arthur's days, 
When midnight fairies daunc'd the mare, 
3 Liv'd Edwin of the green; 
; 2 Edwin, I wis, a gentle youth, 
# Endow'd with courage, ſenſe and truth, 
4 Tho' badly ſhap'd he been. 


? 
i His mountain back mote well be faid 
Jo meaſure heighth againſt his head, 
And lift itſelf above ; 
Yet ſpite of all that nature did 
To make his uncouth form forbid, 
This creature dar'd to love. 


He felt the charms of Edith's eyes, 

Nor wanted hope to gain the prize, 
Cou'd ladies look within; 

But one Sir Topaz dreſs'd with art, 

And, if a ſhape cou'd win a heart, 
He had a ſhape to win. 


Edwin (if right I read my ſong) 
With lighted paſſion pac'd along 
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All in the moony light: 
Twas near an old enchanted court, 
Where ſportive fairies made reſort 

To revel out the night. 


His heart was drear, his hope was croſs'd, 
"T'was late, 'twas far, the path was loſt 
That reach'd the neighbour-town z 


With weary ſtops he quits the ſhades, 
Reſolv'd the darkling dome he treads, 
And drops his limbs adown. 


But ſcant he lays him on the floor, 
When hollow winds remove the door, 
A trembling rocks the ground ; 
And (well I ween to count aright) 
At once an hundred tapers light 
On all the walls around, 


Now ſounding tongues aſſail his ear, 
Now founding feet approachen near, 
And now the ſounds encraſe : 
And from the corner where he lay 
He ſees a train profuſely gay 
Come prankling o'er the place. 


But (truſt me gentles!) never yet 
Was dight a maſquing half fo neat, 
Or half fo rich before : 
The country lent the ſweet perfumes, 
The ſea the pearl, the fky the plumes, 
The town its ſilken ſtore, 
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'F Now whilſt he gaz d, a gallant dreſt 
n flaunting robes above the reſt, 


With awful accent cry'd ; 


What mortal of a wretched mind, 
2X Whoſe ſighs infect the balmy wind, 


Has here preſum'd to hide ? 


At this the ſwain, whoſe vent'rous ſoul 
No fears of magick art controul, 


Advanc'd in open fight ; 


. Nor have I cauſe of dreed, he ſaid, 
Who view, by no preſumption led, 


„ Your revels of the night. 


was grief, for ſcorn of faithful love, 
« Which made my ſteps unweeting rove 
Amid the nightly dew.” 
Tis well, the gallant crys again, 
We fairies never injure men 
Who dare to tell us true. 


Exalt thy love-dejected heart, 
Be mine the taſk, or &'er we part, 
To make thee grief refign ; 
Now take the pleaſure of thy chaunce; 
Whilſt I with Mab my part ner daunce, 
Be little Mable thine. 


He ſpoke, and all a ſudden there 
Light muſick floats in wanton air ; 
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The monarch leads the queen: 
The reſt their fairie part'ners found : 


And Mable trimly tript the ground 
With Edwin of the green. 


The dauncing paſt, the board was laid, 
And ſiker ſuch a feaſt was made 

As heart and lip defire, 
Withouten hands the diſhes fly, 
The glaſſes with a wiſh come nigh, 

And with a with retire. 


But now to pleaſe the fairie king, 

Full ev'ry deal they laugh and ſing, 
And antick feats deviſe ; | 

Some wind and tumble like an ape, 

And other-ſome tranſmute their ſhape 
In Edwin's wond'ring eyes. 


Till one at laſt that Robin hight, 

(Renown'd for pinching maids by night). 
Has hent him up aloof ; 

And full againſt the beam he flung 

Where by the back the youth he hung 
To ſpraul unneath the roof. 


From thence, © reverſe my charm, he crys, 
« And let it fairly now ſuffice 
« The gambol has been ſhown.” 
But Oberon anſwers with a ſmile, 
Content thee Edwin for a while, 
The vantage is thine own. 


Her: 


Here 
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Here ended all the phantome-play ; 


Y They ſmelt the freſh approach of day , 


And heard a cock to crow ; - 
The whirling wind that bore the crowd - 
Has clapp'd the door, and whiſtled loud, 
To warn them all to go. 


Then ſcreaming all at once they fly, 
And all at once the tapers dye ; 

Poor Edwin falls to floor ; 
Forlorn his ſtate, and dark the place, 


Was ever wight in ſike a caſe 


Through all the land before. 


But ſoon as dan Apollo roſe, 

Full jolly creature home he goes, 
He feels his back the leſs ; 

His honeſt tongue and ſteady mind 

Had rid him of the lump behind, 
Which made him want ſucceſs, 


With luſty livelyhed he talks, 

He ſeems a dauncing as he walks, 
His ſtory ſoon took wind ; 

And beauteous Edith ſees the youth 

Endow'd with courage, ſenſe, and truth, 
Without a bunch behind. 


The ſtory told, Sir Topaz mov'd, 
(The youth of Edith erſt approv'd) 


D To 
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To ſee the revel ſcene: 
At cloſe of eve he leaves his home, 
And wends to find the ruin'd dome 
All on the gloomy plain. 


As there he bides, it fo beſell, 

The wind came ruſtling down a dell, 
A ſhaking ſeiz'd the wall: 

Up fpring the tapers as before, 

The Fairies bragly foot the floor, 
And muſick fills the hall. 


But Certes ſorely funk with woe 
Sir Topaz ſees the Elphin ſhow, 

His ſpirits in him dye; 
When Oberon crys, © a man is near, 
„A mortal paſiion, cleeped fear, 

« Hangs flagging in the ſky. 


With that Sir Topaz (hapleſs youth !) 

In accents fanlt'ring ay for ruth 
Intrea's them pity graunt 

For als he been a miſter wight, 

Betray'd by wand'ring in the night, 
To tread the circled haunt ; 


« Ah loſell vile, at once they roar ; 

« And little ſkill'd of Fairie lore, 
„Thy cauſe to come we know: 

„% Now has thy keſtrell courage fell; 

And Fairies, ſince a ly you tell, 

Are free to work the woe.“ 


Then 
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hen Will, who bears the wiſpy fire 

o trail the ſwains among the mire, 
The caitive upward flung; 

FT here like a tortoiſe in a ſhop 

Eile dangled from the chamber-top, 

Where whilome Edwin hung. 


The revel now proceeds apace, 
WDeffly they friſk it o'er the place, 

E They fit, they drink, and eat ; 
4 The time with ſrolick mirth beguile, 
4 And poor Sir Topaz hangs the while 
Till all the rout retreat. 


By this the ſtars began to wink, 

They ſkriek, they fly, the tapers ſink, 
And down y'drops the knight: 

For never ſpell by Fairie laid 

Wich ſtrong enchantment bound a glade 
Beyond the length of night, 


Chill, dark, alone, adreed, he lay, 

'Till up the welkin roſe the day, 
Then deent'd the dole was o'er : 

But wot ye well his harCer lot ? 

lis ſecly back the bunch has got 
Which Edwin loſt afore. 


This tale a Sybil-nurſe ared ; 
Che ſoſtly ſtrok d my youngling bead, 
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hen 
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And when the tale was done, 
Thus ſome are born, my ſon (ſhe cries) 
+ With baſe impediments to rife, 

And ſome are born with none. 


« But virtue can itſelf advance 

© To what the fav'rite fools of chance, 
«© By :citune ſeem'd deſign'd: 

« Virtue can gain the odds of fate, 


And ſrom itſelf ſhake off the weight 
„Upon th' unworthy mind.“ 


MN Nee 
6 
TE NERF S8 


RAS amet, qui numquam amavit; quique ama- 
vit, Cras àalimet. 

Ver novum, ver jam canorum: vere natus orbis eſt, 
£ " Vere concordant amores, vere nubent alites, 
Et nemus comam refolvit de maritis imbribus. 
Cn amorem copulatrix inter umbras arborum 
"Implicat gazas virentes de flagello myrteo. 
Cras Dione jura dicit, ful:a ſublimi throno. 


Cras amet, qui numquam amavit; quique amavit, 
cras amet. 


Tunc 


avit, 


unc 
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THE 


IVIGIL of VENUS. 


Written in the Time of Julius Cs AR, 
and by ſome aſcribed to CATULLUS. 


” as 


E T thoſe love now, who never lov'd before, 
Let thoſe who always lov'd, now love the more. 


The ſpring, the new, the warb'ling ſpring appears, 


The youthful ſeaſon of reviving years ; 
In ſpring the Loves enkindle mutual heats, 


The feather'd nation chuſe their tuneful mates, 


The trees grow fruitful with deſcending rain 
And dreſt in diff ring greens adorn the plain, 


She comes; to-morrow beauty's empreſs roves 


. 


Thro' walks that winding run within the groves; *. 


She twines the ſhooting myrtle into bow'rs, 


And ties their meeting tops with wreaths of flow'rs, 


Then rais'd fublimely on her eaſy throne 


From Nature's powerſul dictates draws her own. 


Let thoſe love now, who never loy'd before, 
Let thoſe who always lov'd, now love the more. 


'D; 


"Twas 
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Tunc liquore de ſuperno, ſquameo ponti e globo, 8 


Czrulas inter catervas, inter & bipedes equos, q 
Fecit undantem Dionem de maritis imbribus. 5 
FW 
Cras ame!, qui numquam amavit; quique amavit, 
| * 

cras amet. 

Ipſa gemmas purpurantem pingit annum floribus, 

1 | 4 


Ipſa ſurgentis papillas de favoni ſpiri:u, 
Urguet in toros tepentes ; ipſa roris lucidi, 
Noctis aura quem relinquit, ſpargit umentis aquae, : 


Et micant lacrymæ trementes decidivo pondere. 3; 


Gutta præceps orbe parvo ſuſtinet caſus ſuos. i 


In pudorem florulentz prodiderunt purpuræ. 


Umor ille, quem ſerenis aſtra rorant noctibus. 3 
Mane virgines papillas ſolvit umen'1 peplo. 1 
Ipſa juſſit mane ut udæ virgines nubant roſe _ 4 
Fuſæ prius de cruore deque amoris oſculis, F F 


"7 - 
#2 
N 


Deque gemmis, deque flammis, deque ſolis purpuris- 


* — 
<A } 

. 
M0 


Cras i 


— 
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"Twas on that day which ſaw the teeming flood 
well round, impregnate with celeſtial blood; 

£ Vand'ring in circles ſtood the finny crew, 
MT he midſt was left a void expanſe of blue, 


Vit, here parent ocean work'd with heaving throes, 
nd dropping wet the fair Dione roſe. 
Let thoſe love now, who never lov'd before, 


Let thoſe who always lov'd, now love the more. 


Ls, RY 
{ 


= She paints the purple year with vary'd ſhow, 
Tips the green gem, and makes the bloſſom glow, | 
; 7 She makes the turgid bucs receive the breeze, 
28, by Expand to leaves, and ſhake the naked trees. 
4 F When gath'ring damps the miſty nights diffuſe, 
1 © She ſprinkles all the morn with balmy dews; 
j 4 Bright trembling pearls depend on ev'ry ſpray, 
And kept from falling, ſeem to fall away. 
: I A gloſſy freſhneſs hence the roſe receives, 
And bluſhes ſweet through all her ſilken leaves; 
"= (The drops deſcending through the ſilent night, 
| i While ſtars ſerenely roll their golden light,) | 
| 4 Cloſe 'till the morn, her kumid veil ſhe holds; 
Then deck'd with virgin pomp the flow'r unfolds. 
2 Soon will the morning bluſh : Ye maids! prepare, 
In rofy garlands bind your flowing hair, 
is. $ *Tis Venus' plant: The blood fair Venus ſhed, 
Oer the gay beauty pour'd immortal red; 


From 
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. : F 
Cras ruborem qui latebat veſte tectus ignea, 1 
* 
Unica mario nodo non pudebit ſolvere. . 
7 
Cras amet qui numquam amavit; quique amavit, * 
| 4 


Cras amet. 


Ipſa nimſas diva luco juſſit ire myrteo 


Et puer comes puellis. Nec tamen credi poteſt 
1 Eſſe amorem feriatum, ſi ſagittas vexerit. 
ue Ite nimfæ: poſuit arma, feriatus eſt amor, We: | 
iq us eſt inermis ire, nudus ire juſſus eſt : [i 
Wi Juſſus eſt inermis ire, nudus ire juſſus eſt: + 
0 7 
Þ . . . ” ; / 
0 Neu quid arcu, neu ſagitta, neu quid igne læderet. 4 
| 9 Sed tamen cavete nimfæ, quod Cupido pulcher eſt: Þ 
| 5 1 
4 Totus eſt inermis idem, quando nudus eſt amor. A 
'; 6 
1 * . * . v7). 
I Cras amet, qui numquam amavit ; quique amavit, 
k j : | 
l * 
j | cras amet. 3 
| | Y V HR. | Se , f 2 
I Compari Venus pudore mittit ad te virgines. 1 
2 60 


Una res eſt quam rogamus, cede virgo Delia, 
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* om Love's ſoft kiſs, a ſweet ambroſial ſmell 

b Was taught ſor ever on the leaves to dwell; 
om gems, from flames, from otient rays of light, 1 
He richeſt luſtre makes her purple bright; 

d ſhe to-morrow weds; the ſporting gale 


ties her zone, ſhe burſts the verdant veil; 


it, k [ 


Eyro' all her ſweets the rifling lover flies, 
d as he breathes, her glowing fires ariſe. 


. | Let thoſe love now, who never loy'd beſore, 
1 thoſe who always lov'd, now love the more. 
5 
Now fair Dione to the myrtle grove 
Sends the gay nywphs, and ſends her tender love. 
And ſhall they venture? Is it ſafe to go? 
5 nymphs have hearts, and Cupid wears a bow? 
es, ſafely venture, 'tis his mother's will; 
He walks unarm'd and undeſigning ill, 
Mis torch extin&, his quiver uſeleſs hung, 
is arrows idle, and his bow unſtrung. 
Pod yet, ye nymphs, beware, his eyes have charms, 
> And love that's naked, ſtill is love in arms. | 
it, Let thoſe love now, who: never lov'd before, 


» 


Let thoſe who always lov'd, now love the more. 


1 
1 From Venus bow'r to Delia's lodge typeire 
N virgin train, com pleat with modeſt airs ; 
4 „ Chaſte Delia! grant our ſuit! or ſhun the wood, 


Nor ſtain this ſacred lawn with ſavage blood. 
Ut i 


© Venus, 
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Ut nemus fit incruentum de ferinis ſtragibus. 


» a ts 1 "II 4a F 
SC 


OY * 


Ipſa vellet ut venires, ſi deceret virginem: 
Jam tribus choros videres feriatos noctibus: 
Congreges inter catervas ire per ſaltus tuos, 


Floreas inter coronas, myrteas inter caſas, 


> * * * 
5 


. 
2 


1 


Nec Ceres, nec Bacchus abſunt, nec poetarum Deus; f 


but 


Detinent & tota nox eſt pervigila cantibus. 
Regnet in filvis Dione : Tu recede Delia. 
Cras amet, qui numquam amavit ; quique amavit, ; 


Cras amet, 


4 


2 „ern 


Juſſit Hiblæis tribunal ſtare diva floribus. 
Præſens ipſa jura dicit, adſederunt gratiæ. 


Hibla totos funde flores quidquid annus adtulit, 
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Venus, O Delia! if the cou'd perſuade, 
Wou'd aſk thy preſence, might ſhe aſk a maid.” 
ere chearful cholts for three auſpicious nights 
1 WV ith ſongs prolong the pleaſurable rites : 
ere crouds in meafures lightly-decent rove, 
Dr ſeek by pairs the covert of the grove; 
"WW here meeting greens for arbours arch above, 
| And mingling flowrets ſtrew the ſcenes of love, 
Here dancing Ceres ſhakes her golden ſheaves: 
Here Bacchus revels, deck d with viny leaves: 
Here wit's enchanting God in lawrel crown'd 
Wakes all the raviſh'd hours with ſilver ſound. 
4 fields, ye foreſts, own Dione's reign, 
ZAnd Delia, huntreſs Delia, ſhun the plain, 


be 
„ 
33 


74 Let thoſe love now, who never lov'd before, 
Let thoſe who always lov'd, now love the more. 


Gay with the bloom of all her opening year, 

The queen at Hybla bids her throne appear; 

* And there preſides ; and there the fay'rite band 

4 WHer ſmiling graces) ſhare the great command, 

1 ou beauteous Hybla! dreſs thy flow'ry beds 
ich all the pride the laviſh ſeaſon ſheds ; 

4 ow all thy colours, all thy fragrance yield, 

ad rival Enna's aromatick field; 

o fill the preſence of the gentle court 


ue Prom ev'ry quarter rural nywphs Tefort, 


; ef, 


From 
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Quæque filvas, quæque lucos, quæque montes 1 
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7 
is 
1 


. 


? 
colunt. 1 
Juſlit omnis aſidere pueri mater alitas, 1 
- 
. 0 33 , 
Juſſit & nudo puellas nil amori credere. AF 
| 3 


Cras amet, qui numquam amavit; quique ama 4 
* ; | 


cras amet, | 


RIS Ie 
F" 1 


Et recentibus virentes ducat umbras floribus. 


Cras erat qui primus æther copulavit nuptias, 


1 
Ut pater roris crearet vernis annum nubibus £ ; 
In ſinum maritus imber fluxit almæ conjugis, v 
Ut fetus immixtus omnis aleret magno corpore, 
Ipſa venas atque mentem permeante ſpiritu > 1 
Intus ocultis gubernat procreatrix viribus, ; : 5 
Perque cœlum, perque terras, perque pontum 1065 

ditum, 1 


e 
& 


Pervium ſui tenorem ſeminali tramite 6 
Imbuit, juſſitque mundum noſſe naſcendi vias, 


Cras amet, qui numquam amavit ; quique ama, 


cras amet, wr 


1 
* 4 
\ | 
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1 
1 
* 
= 


Ipſa Trojanos nepotes in Latino tranſtulit z 
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tom woods, from mountains, from their humble 
* vales, 

4 From waters curling with the wanton gales. 

Plcas'd with the joyful train, the laughing queen 

# n circles ſeats them round the bank of green; 

| * nd lovely girls, (ſhe whiſpers) guard your hearts ; 
4 My boy, tho' ſtript of arms, aboungs in arts.” 


Let thoſe love now, who never lov'd before, 
Let thoſe who always lov'd, now love the more. 


Leet tender graſs in ſhaded alleys ſpread, 
Lei early flow'rs erect their painted head. 
TT o-morrow's glory be to-morrow ſeen, 
hat day, old AÆther wedded earth in green. 
T he vernal father bid the ſpring appear, 
In clouds he coupled to produce the year, 
ne fap deſcending o'er her boſom ran, 
3 And all the various ſorts of ſoul began. 
"2 1 By wheels unknown to ſight, by ſecret veins 
25 Diſtilling life, the fruitful goddeſs reigns, 
5 J hrough all the lovely realms of native day, 
1 hrough all the circled land, and circling ſea; 
IV ith fertil ſeed ſhe fill'd the pervious earth, 
nd ever fix'd the myſtick ways of birth. 


Let thoſe love now, who never lov'd before, 
Met thoſe who always lov'd, now love the more. 
49 


was the the parent, to the Latian ſhore 
hrough various dangers Troy's remainder bore. 


E She 
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Ipſa Laurentem puellam conjugem nato dedit; 

Moxque Marti de ſacello dat pudicam virginem. 

Romuleas ipſa fecit cum Sabinis nuptias, 

Unde Rames & Quirites, proque prole poſterum A 

Romuli matrem crearet & nepotem Czfarem. 
Cras amet, qui numquam amavit ; quique amavit, 3 


cras amet. 


Rura fœcundat voluptas : Rura Venerem ſentiunt. 
1 


Ipſe amor puer Dionæ rure natus dicitur. 


| Quiſque tuus quo tenetur conjugali fœdere. 


Hunc ager cum parturiret, ipſa ſuſcepit ſinu, | 
: 
Ipfa florum delicatis educavit oſculis. 0 
Cras amet, qui numquam amavit ; quique amavyit, : 
cras amet. 1 -} 
1 
Ecce, jam ſuper geneſtas explicat aonii latus. 3 
8 


Subter umbras cum maritis ecce balantim gregem. 
Et canoras, non tacere Diva juſſit alites, 


Jam loquaces ore rauco ſtagna cygni perſtrepunt, 
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f She won Lavinia for her warlike fon, 
nd winning her, the Latian empire won. 
ty 1 e gave to Mars the maid whoſe honour'd womb Y 
1 | Wwelrd wich the ſounder of immortal Rome. 
T ecoy'd by Shows the Sabine Dames ſhe led. 


. 
* 
8 


ad taught our vig'rous youth the means o wed. 
Wence ſprung the Romans, hence the race divine, 
TF hro' which great Cæſar draws his Julian line. 


33 


Let thoſe love now, who never lov'd before, 
t thoſe who always lov'd, now love the more. 


In ruraſ ſeats the ſoul of pleaſure reigns ; 

ö he liſe of beauty fills the rural ſcenes; 
En love (if fame the truth of love declare) 
Drew firſt the breathings of a rural air. 
Some pleaſing meadow pregnant beauty preſt, 
e laid her infant on its flow'ry breaſt, 
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From nature's ſweets he ſipp'd the fragrant dew, 
He ſmil'd, he kiſs d them, and by kifling grew. 
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Let thoſe love now, who never lov'd before, 
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et thoſe who always lovd, now love the more. 
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n. No bulls o'er ſtalks of broom extend their fides, 
| cure of favours from their lowing brides. 

Nov ſtately rams their fleecy conſorts lead, 

1 Who bleating follow thro' the wand ring ſhade. 

| nd now the goddeſs bids the birds appear, 

Raiſe all their Muſick, and falute the year : 


Ez Then 
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40 Pokus on ſeveral Occas1ons 4 
1 
Ad ſonant Terei puellæ ſubter umbram populi, 1 
15 
Ut putas motus amoris ore dici muſico, 4 
Et neges queti ſororem de marito barbaro. 4 
; 
Illa cantat: nos tacemus: quando yer venit meumi 
1 
Quando faciam ut celidon, ut tacere definam ? | | 
Perdidi Muſam tacendo, nec me Phæœbus reſpicit. 
die Amyclas cum taceret, perdidit ſilentium. | 
Cras amet, qui numquam amavit z quique amavi, 
cras amet. ? 
8 
| | 
q A Ny 
4 
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1 x hen deep the ſwain begins, and deep the ſong 
uns o'er the water where he fails along; 
q ile Philomela tunes a treble ſtrain, 
6 x nd from the poplar charms the lifFning plain. 
Y * 'e fancy love expreſt at ev'ry note, 
t melts, it warbles, in her liquid throat. 
Of barb'rous Tereus ſhe complains no more, 
But ſings for pleaſure as for grief before. 
And fti]l her graces riſe, her airs extend, 


E.. 
| 2 nd all is filence till the Syren end. 


How long in coming is my lovely ſpring ? 
And when ſhall I, and when the ſwallow ſing ? 
Wweet Philomela, ceaſe, — Or here I ſit, 


nd ſilent loſe my rapt'rous hour of wit: 
is gone, the fit retires, the flames decay, 


My tuneful Phœbus flies averſe away. 
His own Amycle thus, as ſtories run, 
But once was ſilent, and that once undone. 


\ Let thoſe love now, who never loy'd before, 
And thoſe who always loy'd, now love the more. 
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WITH TRY 


REMARKS of ZOILUS. 


To which is prefixed, 


ide quam iniqut ſunt divinorum munerum Afiimatores, 
etiam quidam Profeſſ: Sapientiam. Seneca. 


es 
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| 4-1 AVING ſome time ago heard, that the 
, tranſlation of Homzr's Iliad would be 
a'tempted, I refolved to confer with the 
NK gentleman who undertook it. I found 
KA him of a tall preſence, ard thoughitul 
Eountenance, with his hands folded, his eyes fixed, 
and his beard untrimmed. This I took to be a good 
omen, becauſe he thus reſembled the Conſtantinopo- 
Sian ftarue of Homer which Cedrenus Geſcribes ; 
Ind 1wrely nothing could have been liker, hed he but 
Arrived at the character of age and blindreſs. As m 
uſineſs was to be my introduction, I eld him how 
much I was acquainied with the fecret hiſtory of 
Homer; that no one better knows his own horſe 
han I do the camel of Bactria, in which his foul 
—Feclided at the time of the Trojan wars; that my 
acquaintance continued wich him, es ke appeared 
in the petſon of the Grecian poet; that I knew him 
Wn his next tranſmigration in'o a peacock ; was 
pleaſed with his return to manhcod, under the name 
of Ennius at Rome; and more pleafed to hear he 
would ſoon revive under another name, with all 
his full luſtre in England. This particular knowledge, 
added I, which ſprung from the love I bear him, 
bas mace me fond of a converſation with you, in 
"IF orcer to the ſucceſs of your tranſlation. 
be civil manner in which he received my pro- 
poſal encouraging me to proceed, I told him, there 
I were arte of ſucceſs, as well as merits to obtain it; 
and that he, who now dealt in Greek, ſhould not 
on faisy himſelf with being a good Grecian, but 
= vo contrive to haſten into the repute of it. He 
1 might 


—_— _- 
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46 Re 7 
ny | 4 
might therefore write in the title-page, tranſlated 


from the original Greek, and ſelect a motto for hz ® 
purpoſe out of the ſame language. He might ob- ain 
a copy of verſes written in it to prefix to the work; 
and not call the tile of each book, the firſt, and 
ſecond, but Iliad Alpha, and Beta. He might re- 
tain ſome names, which the world is leaſt acquainted 
with, as his old tranſlator Chapman uſes Ephaiſtu 
inſtead of Vulcan, Baratrum {or Hell; *. if the 
no- es Were filled with Greck verſes, it would mote 
increaſe the wonder of many readers. Thus I Wen 
on; when he told me, ſimiling, I had ſhewn him, 
indeed a ſet of arts very different from merit, for 8 
which reaſon, he thought, he ought not to depend 
upon them. A ſucceſs, ſays he, founded on the ig- FR 
norance of others, may bring a temporary advantage, 
but neither a conſcious ſatisiation, nor future fame 
to the author. Men of ſenſe deſpiſe the affeQatica 
which they eaſily ſee through, and even they who J 
£ 
| 
: 
1 


hat 1 Si. = UW. 1 


were dazzled with it at firſt, are no ſooner informed þ 
of its being an affectation, but they imagine it alſo 2 
veil to cover imperfection. = 
The next point I ventured to ſpeak on, was the 
ſort of poetry he intended to uſe, how ſome may 
fancy a part of the greateſt fire would be imitar-d 0 
better in the freedom of blank verſe, and the de- 
ſcription of war ſounds more pompous out of rhime. 
But, will the tranſlation, faid he, be thus removed 
enough from we without greater inconveniences? 
What tranſpoſition is Milron forc'd to, as an equi- 
valent want of rhime, in the poetry of a language 
which depends upon a natural order of words? And 
even this would not have done his buſineſs, had he 
not given the fulleſt ſcope to the genius, by chuſing 
a ſubjet upon which there could be no hyperboles. 
We ſee (however he be deſervedly ſucceſsful) that 
the ridicule of his manner ſucceeds better than the 
imitation of it; becauſe tranſpoſitions, which are WM 
unnatural to a language, are to be fairly derided, it 
they ruin it by being frequently introduced; and 
becauſe 


ö 4 es 
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a cauſe hyperboles, which outrage every leſſer ſub- 


To hi ct where they are ſeriouſly uted, are often beau- 
b*ain ful in ridicule. Let the French, whole language is 
-ork ; a! copious, tranſlate in proſe ; but ours, which 
| and Ncceds it in copiouſneſs of words, may have a more 
t re. equent likeneſs of ſounds, ro make the uniſon or 
inte) ime eaſier; a grace of muſick, that atones for the 
iſt rſhneſs our conſonants and 3 occaſion. 
f the After this, I demanded what air he would appear 
more With ? whether antiquated, like Chapman's verſion, 
went r modern, like La Motte's contraction. To which 
him, ie anſwered, by defiring me to obſerve what a painter 
for es who would always have his pieces in faſhion. 
pend Me neither chooſes to draw a beauty ina ruff, or a 
e ig ench-head; but with its neck uncovered, and in 
tage, Is natural ornament of hair curled up, or fpread be- 
fame emingly: ſo may a writer chooſe a natural manner 
atten | expreſſing himſelf which will always be in faſhion, 
wh ithout affecting to borrow an odd folemni'y and 


med intelligible pomp from the paſt times, or 5 
ee preſent by falling into its affectations, and thoſe 

hraſes which are born to die with it. 

l aſred him, laſtly, whether he would be ſtrictly 

eral, or expatiate with further licences ? I would 


. not be literal, replies he, or tied up to lige for 
de- Ine in ſuch a manner, wherein it is impoſſible to 
ime. Expreſs in one language what has been delivered in 
oved other. Neither would I fo expatia'e, as to alter my 
ces? nuthor's ſentiments, or add others of my own. 


heſe errors are to be ayoidec on either hand, by 


— bering not only to the word, but the ſpitit and 
And genius of an author; by conſidering what he means, 
d he Pith what beautiful manner he has expreſſed bis 
aſing Weaning in his own tongue, ard how he would bave 
oles MEprefſed himſelf, had it been in ours. Thus we 
hes 4 ught to ſeek for Ho uA in a verſion of Howe : 
the ber attempts are bur transformations of him; ſuch 
are Ovid tells us, where the name is fe ained, ard 


he thing altered: this will be really what you 
nentioned in the compliment you began with, a 
tranſ- 


excels both in judgment, wit, and exquiſite texture, 
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tranſmigration of the poet from one country uM 
another. 9 


> 


Here ended the ſerious part of our conference, 


All 1 remember further was, that having aſked hin 
what he deſigned with all thoſe editions and commem 
I obſerved in his room? He made anſwer, that if 


any one, who had a mind to find fault with his pe- ; 
formance, would but ſtay till it was entirely finiſhed, 


he ſhould have a very cheap bargain of them. 


Since this diſcourſe, I have often reſolved to y 1 
what it was to tranſlate in the ſpirit of a writer, and 
0 
. 


at laſt, choſe the battle of the frogs and mice, which 
is aſcribed to Homer ; and bears a nearer reſem-® 
blance to his Iliad, than the Culex does to the Æneid 
of Virgil. Statius and others think it a work ff 


Youth, written as à prelude to his greater poem 


Chapman thinks it the work of his age, after he found 
men ungrateful; to ſhew he could give «ol 


lineage and fame as he pleaſed, and praiſe a mouſe 
as well as a man. Thus, ſays he, the poet profeſſedy 
flung up the world, and applied himſelf at laft roo 
hymns. Now, though this reaſon of his may be 


nothing more than a ſcheme formed out of the order 


in which Home r's works are printed, yet does the 
conjecture that this poem was written after the Iliad, 
appear probable, becauſe of its frequent alluſions to 
that poem, and particularly, that there is not a frog ol 
a mouſe killed which has not its parallel inſtance there, 
in the death of ſome warrior or other. 4 

The poem itſelf is of the epick kind; the time off 
its action the duration of two days; the fubje&, 
(however in its nature frivolous, or ridiculous) raiſed, 
by having the moſt ſhining words and deeds of God 
and heroes accommodated to it: and while other poem 
often compare the illuſtrious exploits of great men to} 
thoſe of brutes, this always heightens the ſubject by 
comparifons drawn from things above it. We have 
a great character given of it with reſpect to the fable in 
Gaddius de Script, non Eccleſ. It appears, fays 
he, nearer perteCtion than the Iliad or Ocyſles, and 


ſince 
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:. | it is a poem perfect in its own kind. Nor does 
7% pn i e in honour, with reſpect to the 
woral, when he cries out in an apoſtrophe to the 
reader; Whoever you are, mind not the names of 
ent! BE cc theſe little animals, but look into the things they 
at i WW mean; call them men, call them kings or coun- 
per- ſellors, or humane polity itſelf, you have here 
hed, ., doctrines of every fort.” And indeed, when I hear 

me frog talk concerning the mouſe's 2. learn, 
mig equality ſhould be ob erved in making friencſhips ; 
and hen I hear the mouſe anſwer the frog, I remember 
niche that a ſimilitude of manners ſhould be regarded in 
ſem. them; when I ſee their councils afſembling, I think 


neil WR of the buſtles of human prudence ; add when I fee 
k of the battle grow warm and glorious, our ſtruggles for 
ou W honour al empire appear before me. 

ound 


This piece had many imitations of it in antiquity, as 


ngth, the fight of the cats, the cranes, the ſtarlings, the ſpi- 
ou ders, &c. That of the cats is in the Bodleian library, 
ledr BS but I was not ſo lucky as to find it. I have taken 
& w the liberty to divide my tranſlation into books (though 
y be it be otherwiſe in the original) according as the fable 
order allowed proper reſting- places. by varying its ſcene, or 


s the nature of action: This I did, after the example of 

Iliad, % Ariſtarchus and Zenodotus in the lliad. then 

ns wi thought of carrying the Grammarians example further, 

og ot 1 and placing arguments at the head of 1 which I. 

here, framed as follows, in imitation of the ſhort antient 
F Greek inſcriptions to the Iliad. 

me o 


BOOK I. 
In Alpha the ground 


Of the quarrel is found, 
BOOK IL 


In Beta, we 
The council ſee. 


BOOK III. 


Dire Gamma relates 
The work of the fates, 


F But 
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But as I am averſe from all information which leffeny 
our ſurpriſe, I only mention theſe, for a handle to 
quarrel with the cuſtom of long arguments before a 
poem. It may be neceſſary in books of controverſy 
or abſtruſe learning, to write an epitome before each 
=. but it is not kind to foreſtal us in a work of 

ancy, and make our attention remiſs, by a previous 
account of the end of it. 

The next thing which employed my thoughts was 
the heroes names. It might perhaps take off ſome- 
what from the majeſty of the poem, had I caſt away 
ſuch noble ſounds as, Phyſignathus, Lycopinax, and 
Crambophagus, to ſubſtitute Bluff-cheek, Lick-diſh, 
and Cabbage-eater, in their places. It is for this 
reaſon I have retained them untranſlated : However, 
I place them in Engliſh before the poem, and ſome- 
times give a ſhort character extracted out of their 
names ; as in Polyphonus, Pternophagus, &c. that 
the reader may not want ſome light of their humour 
in the original. 

But what gave me a greater dificulty was to know 
how I ſhould follow the poet, when he inſerted pieces 
of lines from his Iliad, and ſtruck out a ſprightlineſs 
by their new application. To ſupply this in my 
tranſlation, I have added one or two of Homer's 
particularities ; and uſed two or three alluſions to 
ſome of our Engliſh poets who moſt reſemble him, 
to keep up ſome image of this ſpirit of the original 
with an equivalent beauty. To uſe more might 
make my performance ſeem a canto rather than a 
tranſlation, to thoſe who know not the neceſſity I 
lay under. 

I am not ignorant, after all my care, how the 
world receives the beſt compoſitions of this nature. 
A man need only go to a painter's, and apply what 
he hears ſaid of a picture to a tranſlation, to find 
how he ſhall be uſed upon his own, or his author's 
account. There one ſpeQator tells you, a piece is 
extremely fine, but he ſets no value on what 1s not 
like the face it was drawn for ; while a ſecond in- 
forms you, fuch another is extremely like, but he 


Cares 
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cares not for a piece of deformity, tho” its likeneſs be 
ever ſo exact. 

Vet notwithſtanding all which happens to the beſt, 
when I tranſlate, I have a defire to be reckoned 
amongſt them ; and I ſhali obtain this, if the world 
will be ſo good-natured as to believe writers that 

ive their own characters: Upon which preſumption, 
Trois to all objections beforehand, as follows ; 

When Jam literal, ] regard my author's words; when 
I am not, I tranſlate in Hirit, If I am low, I chooſe 
the narrative ſtyle ; if high, the ſubje& required it. 
When I am enervate, I give an inſtance of antient 
ſimplicity ; when affected, I ſhew a point of modern 
delicacy. As for beauties, there never can be one 
found in me which was not really intended ; and for 
any faults, they proceeded from too unbounded 
fancy, or too nice judgment, but by no means from 
any defect in either of thoſe faculties. 
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Fendentem volo Zoilum videre. Martial. 


NXEITN HEV who have diſcourſed concerning 
FA Ia the nature and extent of eriiiciſm, take 
A T notice, that editions of authors, the in- 
NN ter pretations of them, and the judgment 

M#"* which is paſſed upon each, are the three 
branches into which the art divides itſelf. But the 
laſt of theſe, that directs in the choice of books, and 
takes care to prepare us for reading them, is by the 
learned Bacon called the Chair of the Criticks. In 
this chair (to carry on the figure) have fat Ariſtotle, 
Demetrius Phalereus, Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, 
Cicero, Horace, Quintilian, and Longinus; all 
great names of antiquity, the cenſors of thoſe ages 
which went before, and the Directors of thoſe that 
come after them, with reſpe& to the natural and 
perſpicuous manners of thought and expreſſion, by 
which a correct and judicious genius may be able to 
write for the pleaſure and profit of mankind. 

But whatever has been advanced by men really 
great in themſelves, has been alſo attempted by 
others of capacities either unequal to the under- 
ſtanding, or which have been corrupted by their 
paſſions, and drawn away into partial violence: So 
that we have ſometimes ſeen the province of criticiſm 
uſurped, by ſuch who judge with an obſcure dili- 

gence, 
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nce, and a certain dryneſs of underſtanding, inca- 
pable of underſtanding a figurative ſtyle, or being 
moved by the beauties of imagination; and at other 
times by ſuch, whoſe natural moroſeneſs in general, 
or particular deſigns of envy, has rendered them in- 
defatigable againſt the reputation of others. 

In this laſt manner is Zo11.us repreſented to us 
by antiquity, and with a character ſo abandoned, 
that his name has been ſince made uſe of to 
hrand all ſucceeding criticks of his complexion. 
He has a load of infamy thrown upon him, great, in 
proportion to the fame of Homer, againit whom 
he oppoſed himſelf: if the one was eſteemed as the 
very reſidence of wit, the other is deſcribed as a 
profligate, who would deftroy the temple of Apollo 
and the Muſes, in order to have his memory pre- 
ſerved by the envious action. I imagine it may be 
no ungrateful undertaking to write ſome account of 
this celebrated perſon, from whom ſo many derive 
their character ; and I think the life of a critick is 
not unſeaſonably put before the works of a poet, 
eſpecially when his cenfures accompany him. If 
what he advances be juſt, he ſtands here as a cenſor : 
if otherwiſe, he appears as an addition to the poet's 
fame, and is placed before him with the juſtice of 
antiquity in its facrifices, when, becauſe fuch a 
beaſt had offended ſuch a deity, he was brought 
annually to his altar to be ſlain upon it. 

Zoilus was born at Amphipolis, a city of Thrace, . 
during the time in which the Macedonian empire 
flouriſhed. Who his parents were is not certainly 
known, but if the appellation of Thracian flave, 
which the world applied to him, be not merely an 
expreſſion of contempt, it proves him of mean ex- 
tration. He was a diſciple of one Polycrates a 
Sophiſt, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by writin 
againft the great names of the ages before him ; — 
who, when be is mentioned as his maſter, is ſaid o 
be particularly famous for a bitter accuſation or in- 
vective againſt the memory of Socrates. In this 

4 manner 
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manner is ZoiLus ſet out to poſterity, like a plant 
naturally baneful, and having its poiſon rendered 
more acute and ſubtile by a preparation. 

In his perſon he was tall and meagre, his com- 
plexion was pale, and all the motions of his face 
were ſharp. He is repreſented by Zlian, with a 
beard nouriſhed to a prodigious length, and his head 
kept cloſe ſhaved, to give him a magiſterial appear- 
ance : His coat hung over his knees in a ſlovenly 
faſhion ; his manners were formed upon an averſion 
to the cuſtoms of the world. He was fond of 
ſpeaking ill, diligent to ſow diſſention, and from the 
conſtan bent of his thought, had obtained that ſort 
oi readineꝶ for ſlander or reproach, which is eſteemed 
wi. by the ligit opinion of ſome, who take the re- 


marks of ill nature tor an underſtanding of mankind, 


and the abrupt laſhes of rudeneſs for the ſpirit of 
expreſſion. This, at laſt, grew to ſuch a height in 
him, that he became carele's of concealing it; he 
threw off all reſerves and managements in reſpeCt of 
others, and the paſſion ſo far took the turn of frenzy, 
that being one day aſked, why he ſpoke ill of every 
one? © I: is (ſays he) becauſe I am not able to do 
„them ill, though I have ſo great a mind to it.” 
Such extravagant declarations of his general enmity, 
made men deal with him as with the creature he 
affected to be; they no more ſpoke of him as be- 
longing to the ſpecies he hated ; and from hence- 
forth his learned ſpeeches, or fine remarks, could 
obtain no other title for him but that of 'The Rhe- 
torical Dog. 

While he was in Macedon he employed his time in 
writing, and reciting what he had written in the 
ſchools of ſophiſts. His oratory (fays Dionyſus Ha- 
licarnaſſenſis) was always of the demonſtrative kind, 
which concerns itſelf about praiſe or diſpraiſe. His 
ſubjects were the moſt approved authors, whom he 
choſe to abuſe upon the account of their reputation ; 
and to whom, without going round the matter in 
faint praiſe, or artificial infinuations, he uſed to ror 
their 
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their own characteriſticks. With this gallantry of 
oppoſition did he cenſure Xenophon for affectation, 
Plato for vulgar notions, and Iſocrates for incorreQ- 
neſs. Demoſthenes, in his opinion, wanted fire, 
Ariſtotle ſubtilty, and Ariſtophanes humour. But, 
as to have reputation was with him a ſuthcient cauſe 
of enmity, ſo to have that reputation univerſal, was 
what wrought his frenzy to its wildeſt degree; for 
which . 22 it was Homer with whom he was 
moſt implacably angry. And certainly, if envy 
choſe its object for the power to give torment, it 
ſhould here (if ever) have the glory of fully anſwer- 
ing its intentions; for the poet was ſo worſhipped by 
the whole age, that his critick had not the common 
alleviation of the opinion of one other man, to con- 
cur in his condemnation. 

Zoilus however went on with indefatigable in- 
duſtry in a voluminous work which he entitled, The 
Jh or Cenſure of Homer: Till having at laſt 
finiſhed it, he prepares to ſend it into the world with 
a pompous title at the head, invented for himſelf by 
way of excellency, and thus inferted after the manner 
of the antients. 

« Z011.Us the ſcourge of Howe R, writ this againſt 
that lover of Fables.” 

Thus did he value himſelf upon a work, which 
the world has not thought worth tranſmitting to us, 
and but, juſt left a ſpecimen in five or fix quotations, 
which happen to be preſerved by the commentators 
of that poet againſt whom he writ it. If any one be 
found to form a judgment upon him from theſe in- 
ſtances, they are as follow : 

Il. 1. He fays, Homer is very ridiculous (a 
word he was noted to apply to him) when he makes 
ſuch a God as Apollo employ himſelf in killing dogs 
and mules. 

II. 5. Home is very ridiculous in deſcribing 
Diomedes's helmet and armour, as ſparkling, and in 
a blaze of fire about him, for then why was he not 


burned by it ? 
1 
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II. 5. When Idzns quitted his fine chariot, which 
was entangled in the fight, and for which he might 
have been ſlain, the poet was a fool for making him 
leave his chariot, he had better have run away in it. 

II. 24. When Achilles made Priam lie out of his 
tent, leſt the Greeks ſhould hear of his being there, 
the poet had no breeding to turn a king out in that 
manner. 

Od. 9. The poet fays, Ulyſſes loft an equal number 
out of each ſhip. The crivick ſays, that's impoſſible. 

Od. 10. He derides the men who were turned into 
fwine, and calls them Home x's poor little blubbering 
Pigs The firſt five of theſe remarks are found in 

idymus, the laſt in Longinus. 

Such as theſe are the cold jeſts and trifling quar- 
rels, which have been regiſtered from a compotition 
that (according to the repreſentation handed down 
© us) was born in envy, lived a ſhort life in con- 
temp?*, and lies for ever buried with infamy. 

But, as his deſign was judged by himſelf wonder- 
fully well accompliſhed, Macedon began to be eſ- 
teemed a ſtage too narrow for his glory; and Ægypt, 
which had then taken learning into its patronage, the 
proper place where it ought to diffuſe its beams, to 
the ſurpriſe of all whom he would perſuade to 
reckon themſelves hitherto in the dark, and under 
the prejudices of a falſe admiration. However, as 
he had prepared himſelf for the journey, he was 
ſuddenly diverted for a while by the rumour of the 
Olympick games, which were at that time to be ce- 
lebrated. Thither he ſteered his courſe full of the 
memory of Herodotus, and others who had ſucceſſ- 
fully recited in that large aſſembly; and pleaſed to 
imagine he ſhould alter all Greece in their notions of 
wit before he left it. 


Upon his arrival, he found the field in its pre- 


paration for diverſion. The charicts ſtood for the 
race, carved and gilded, the horſes were led in coſtly 
trappings, ſome practiſed to wreſtle, ſome to dart 


the ſpear, (or whatever they deſigned to engage at) 
in | 
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| in a kind of flouriſh beforehand : others were looking 


on to amuſe themſelves; and all gaily drefſed ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of thoſe 1 Through 
theſe did Zoilus move forward, bald- headed, 
bearded to the middle, in a long ſad-coloured veſt- 
ment, and inflexibly ſtretching forth his hands filled 
with volumes rolled up to a vaſt thickneſs : A figure 
moſt venerably ſlovenly! able to demand attention 
upon account of its oddneſs. And indeed, he had no 
ſooner fixed himſelf upon an eminence, but a crowd 


| flocked about him to know what he intended, Then 


the critick caſting his eyes on the ring, opened his 
volume ſlowly, as confidering with what part he 
might moſt properly entertain his audience. It hap- 


** that the games at Patroclus's obſequies came 
r 


ſt into his thought; whether it was that he judged 


it ſuitable to the place, or knew that he had fallen 
as well upon the games theniſelves, as upon Homer 


for celebrating them, and could not reſiſt his natural 
diſpoſition to give mankind offence. Every one was 
now intently faſtened upon him, while he undertook 
to prove, that thoſe games ſignified nothing to the 
taking of Troy, and therefore * furniſhed an im- 
pertinent epiſode: that the fall of the leſſer Ajax in 
cow-dung, the ſquabble of the chariot race, and 
other accidents which attend ſuch ſports, are mean 
or trifling : and a world of other remarks, for which 
he ſtill affirmed Homer to be a fool, and which, 
they that heard him took for ſtudied invectives 
againſt thoſe exerciſes they were then employed in. 
Men who frequent ſports, as they are of a chearful 
diſpoſition, ſo are they lovers of poetry : this, to- 
gether with the opinion they were affronted, wrought 
them up to impatience and further licenſes : There 
was particularly a young Athenian gentleman who 
was to run three chariots in thoſe games, who being 
an admirer of Homer, could no longer contain 
himſelf, but cried out, © What in the name of 
** Caſtor have we here, ZoiLus from Thrace?” 
and as he ſaid it ſtruck him with a chariot-whip. 

Imme- 
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Immediately then a hundred whips were ſeen curling 
round his head ; ſo that his face, naturally deformed, 
and heightened by pain to its utmoſt caricatura, a 
peared in the midſt of them, as we may fancy the 
viſage of envy, if at any time her ſnakes riſe in rebel- 
lion to laſh their miſtreſs. Nor was this all the pu- 
niihment they decreed him, when once they imagined 
he was ZorLus: the Scyronian rocks were near 
'em, and thither they hurried him with a general cry, 
to that ſpeedy juſtice which is practiſed at places of 
diverſion. | 

It is here that, according to Suidas, the critick 
expired. But we, following the more numerous teſti- 
monies of other authors, conclude he eſcaped either 
by the lownels of thoſe rocks whence he was thruſt, 
or by buſhes which might break his fall; and ſoon 
after following the — of his firſt intention, he ſet 
fail for Ægypt. 

Ægypt was at this time governed by Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus, a prince paſſionately fond of learning, and 
learned men; particularly an admirer of Ho MER to 
adoration. He had built the fineſt library in the 
world, and made the choiceſt, as well as moſt nume- 
rous collection of books. No encouragements were 
wanting from him to allure men of the brighteſt ge- 
nius to his court, and no time thought too much 
which he ſpent in their company. From hence it is 
that we hear of Eratoſthenes and Ariſtophanes, thoſe 
univerſal ſcholars, and candid judges of other mens 
performances : Callimachus, a poet of the moſt eaſy, 
courteous delicacy, famous for a poem on the cutrin 
of Berenice's hair ; and whom Ovid fo much ni 
as to fay, It was reaſon enough for him to love a 
« woman, if ſhe would but tell him he exceeded 
« Callimachus ;” Theocritus, the moſt famous in the 
paſtoral way of writing : and among the young men, 
Ariſtarchus and Apollonius Rhodius, the one of 
whom proved a moſt judicious critick, the other a 
poet 4 4 no mean character. 

Theſe 
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Theſe and many more filled the court of that mu- 
nificent prince, whoſe liberal diſpenſations of wealth 
and favour, became encouragements to every one to 
exert their 1 to the utmoſt; like ſtreams which 
flow through different ſorts of ſoils, and improve each 
in that for which it was adapted by nature. 

Such was the court when ZoiLvs arrived; but 
before he entered Alexandria, he ſpent a night in the 
temple of Iſis, to inquire of the ſucceſs of his un- 
dertaking ; not that he doubted the worth of his 
works, but. his late misfortune had inſtructed him, 
that others might be ignorant of it. Having therefore 
performed the accuſtomed facrifice, and . compoſed 
himſelf to reſt upon the hide, he had a viſion which 
foretold of his future fame. 

He found himſelf fitting under the ſhade of a dark 
yew, which was covered with hellebore and hemlock, 
and near the mouth of a cave, where fat a monſter, 
pale, waſted, ſurrounded with ſnakes foſtering a cock- 
atrice in her boſom, and curſing the ſun, for making 
the work of the deities appear in its beauty. The 
ſight of this bred fear in him; when ſhe ſuddenly 
turning her ſunk eyes, put on a hideous kind of a 
loving grin, in which ſhe diſcovered a reſemblance to 
ſome of his own features. Then turning up her 
ſnakes, and interlacing them in the form of a turband 
to give him leſs diſguſt, ſhe thus addreſſed herſelf: 
Go on, my fon, in whom I am renewed, and proſ- 
« per in thy brave undertakings on mankind :. aſſert 
« their wit to be dulneſs ; prove their ſenſe to be fol- 
* ly; know truth only when it is on thy own fide ; 
and acknowledge learning at no other time to be 
«« uſeful. Spare not an author of any rank or ſize 
* let not thy tongue or pen know pity ; make the 
living feel thy accuſations ; make the ghoſts of 
the dead groan in their tombs for their violated 
% fame, But why do I ſpend time in needleis ad- 
% vice, which may be better uſed in encourage- 
© ment? Let thy eyes delight themſelves with the 


future recompence which I have reſerved for thy 
„merit.“ 
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„% merit.” Thus ſpoke the monſter, and ſhrieked 
the name of ZoiLus : The ſhades who were to bear 
the ſame name after him became obedient, and the 
mouth of the cave was filled with ſtrange ſupercilious 
countenances, which all crowded to make their ap- 

earance. Theſe began to march beſore him with an 
imitation of his mien and manners : Some crowned 
him with wild ſorrel, others having leaves of dead bays 
mingled amongſt it; while the monſter ſtill deſcribed 
them as he paſſed, and touched each with a livyid 
track of * = light that ſhot from her eye, to 


point where 
46 


e meant the deſcription. © They (ſays 

ſhe) in the chaplets of wild forrel, are my writers 
* of proſe, who ere& ſcandal into criticiſm : They 
«© who wear the withered bay with it, are ſuch who 
« write poems, which are profeſſedly to anſwer 
all rules, and be left for patterns to men of ge- 
« njus. Theſe that follow ſhall attack others, be- 
& cauſe they are excelled by them. The next rank 
% ſhall make an author's being read a ſufficient ground 
of oppoſition. Here march my grammarians 
« ſkilled to torture words; there my ſons of ſophiſ- 
e try, ever ready to wreſt a meaning. Obſerve hoy 
« faint the foremoſt of the proceſſion appear ; and 


„ how they are now loſt in yonder miſts which rol 


« about the cave of oblivion! This ſhews, it is not 
„ for themſelves that they are to be known; the 
« world will conſider them only as managing a pan 
« of thy endowments, and ſo know them by th 


« name while they live, that their own ſhall be lof 
C for ever. But ſee how my cave ſtill ſwarms ! Hoy 
„ every age produces man, upon whom the preſer 


« vation of thy memory devolves. 


My darling, th: 


« fates have decreed it! Thou art ZoiLus, an 
% ZolLUs ſhall be eternal: Come, my ſerpent: 
« applaud him with your hiſſes, that is all whic 
&« now can be done; in modern times my ſons ſhal 
« invent louder inſtruments, and artificial 4mitations 
* noiſes which drown the voice of merit, ſhall fur 
«c nu! 
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« niſh a concert to delight them.” Here ſhe aroſe to 
claſp him in her arms, a ſtrange noiſe was heard, the 
critick ſtarted at it, and his viſion forſook him. 

It was with ſome confuſion, that he lay muſing a 
while upon what he had ſeen; but reflecting that the 
goddeſs had given him no anſwer concerning his ſuc- 
ceſs in Ægypt, he ſtrengthened his heart in his an- 
tient ſelf- love and enmity to others, and took all for 
an idle dream, born of the fumes of indigeſtion, or 
produced by the dizzy motion of his voyage. In this 
opinion, he told it at his departure to the prieſt, who 
admiring the extraordinary relation, regiſtered it in 
hieroglyphicks at Canopus. 

The day when he came to Alexandria was one on 
which the King had appointed games to Apollo and 
the Muſes, and honours and rewards: for ſuch wri- 
ters as ſhould appear in them. This he took for a 
happy omen at his entrance, and, not to loſe an op- 
portunity of ſhewing himſelf, repaired immediately 
to the publick theatre, where, as if every thing was 
to favour him, the very firſt accident gave his ſpleen 
a diverſion, which we find at large in the poem of 
the ſeventh book of Vitruvius. It happened that 
when the poets had recited, fix of the judges decreed 
the prizes with a full approbation of all the audience. 
From this Ariſtophanes alone diſſented, and demanded 
the firſt prize for a perſon, whoſe baſhful and inter- 
rupted manner of ſpeaking made him appear the 
moſt diſguſtful : For he (ſays the judge) is alone a 
poet, and all the reſt reciters; and they who are jud- 
ges ſhould not approve thefts, but writings. To 
maintain his aſſertion, thoſe volumes were produced 
from whence they had been ſtolen: Upon which the 
king ordered them to be formally tryed for theft, and 
diſmiſſed with infamy; but placed Ariitophanes over 
his library, as one who had given a proof of his know- 
ledge in books. This paſſage ZoiLus often after- 
wards repeated with pleaſure, for the number of diſ- 
graces which happened in it to the pretenders in ,poe- 
try; tho' his envy made him ſtill careful not to name 
Ariſtophanes, but a judge in general. | 
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However, criticiſm had only a ſhort triumph ove 
poetry, when he made the next turn his own, by 
ſtepping forward into the place of reciting. Here he 
immediately raiſed the curioſity, and drew the attention 
of both king and people : But, as it happened, nei- 
ther the one nor the other laſted ; for the firſt ſen- 
tence where he had regiſtered his own name, ſatisfico 
their, curiolity ; and the next, where he offered to 
prove to a court ſo devoted to Home, that he was 
ridiculous in every thing, went near to finiſh his au- 
dience. He was neverthelefs heard quietly for ſome 
time, 'till the king ſeeing no end of his abuſing the 
rince of philological learning, (as Vitruvius words 
it) departed in diſdain. The judges followed, derid- 
ing his attempt as an extravagance which could not 
demand their gravity ; and the people taking a licence 
from the precedent, hooted him away with obloquy 
and indignation. Thus ZoiLvs failed at his firſt 
appearance, and was forced to retire, ſtung with a 
moſt impatient ſenſe of publick contempt. 

Yet notwithſtanding all this, he did not omit his 
attendance at court on the day following, with a pe- 
tition that he might be put upon the eſtabliſhment of 
learning, and — a penſion. This the king 
read, but returned no anſwer: So great was the 
ſcorn he conceived againſt him. But ZolLus ſtill 
undauntedly renewed his petitions, *till Ptolemy, be- 
ing weary of his perſecution, gave him a flat denial. 
Ho uE R, (ſays the prince) who has been dead theſe 
thouſand years, has maintained thouſands of people; 
and Z01LUs, who boaſts he has more wit than he, 
ought not only to maintain himſelf, but many others 
alſo. 

His petitions being thrown careleſly about, were 
fallen into the hands of men of wit, whom, accor- 
ding to his cuſtom, he had provoked, and whom it 
is unſafe to provoke if you would live unexpoſed. I 
can compare them to nothing more = rly, than 

IV 


to the bee, a creature winged and lively, fond to 
rove 
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rove through the choiceſt flowers of nature, and bleſt 
at home among the ſweets of its own compoſition: 
not ill-natured, yet quick to revenge an injury; not 
wearing its ſting out of the ſheath ; yet able to wound 
more ſorely than its appearance would threaten. Now 
theſe being made pertonal enemies by his malicious 
expreſſions, the court rung with petitions of Z01LUS 
tranſverſed ; new petitions drawn up for him ; cata- 
logues of his merits, ſuppoſed to be collected by 
himſelf ; his complaints of man's injuſtice ſet to a 
harp out of tune, and a hundred other {ports of fancy, 
with which their epigrams played upon him. Theſe 
were the ways of writing which ZoiLus hated, 
becauſe they were not only read, but tetained eaſily 
by reaſon of their ſpirit, humour, and brevity ; and 
becauſe they not only wake the man a jeit upon 
whom they are written, but a farther jeſt, if he at- 
tempted to anſwer them gravely. However, he cid 
what he could in revenge; he endeavoured to ſet 
thoſe whom he envied at variance among themſelves ; 
and invented lies to promote his deſign. He told 
Eratoſthenes, that Callimachus ſaid, his extent of 
learning conſiſted but in a ſuperficial knowledge of the 
ſciences; and whiſpered Callimachus, that Eratoſt- 
henes only allowed him to have an artful habitual 
knack of verſifying. He weuld have made Ariſto- 
phanes believe, that Theocritus rallied his know- 
ledge in editions as a curious kind of. trifling ; and 
Theocritus, that Ariſtophanes dericed the ruſtical 
ſimplicity of his ſhepherds. "Tho? of all his ſtories, 
that which he moſt valued himſelf for, was his 
conſtant report, that every one whom he hated was 
a friend to Antiochus king of Syria, the enemy of 
Ptolemy. 

But malice is unſucce{sſul when the chatacter of its 
agent is known: They grew more friends to one ano- 
ther, by imagining, that even what had been ſaid, 
as well as what had not, was all of ZoriLus's inven- 
ton; and as he grew more and more the common 
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jeſt, their derifion of him became a kind of life and 
cement to their converſation. 

Contempt, poverty, and other misfortunes had 
now fo aſſaulted him, that even they who abhor- 
red his temper, contributed ſomething to his ſupport, 
in common humanity, Yet ſtill his envy, like a viti- 
ated ſtomach, converted every kindneſs to the nou- 


riſhment of his diſeaſe ; and *twas the whole buſineſs 


of his life to revile Homer, and thoſe by whom he 
himſelf fubiſted, In this humour he had days, 
which were fo given up to impatient ill-nature, that 
he could neither write any thing, nor converfe with 
any one. Theſe he ſometimes employed in throwing 
ſtones at children ; which was once fo unhappily re- 
turned upon him, that he was taken up for ood, 
and this occaſioned the report in ſome authors, of 
his being ſtoned to death in AÆgypt. Or, ſometimes 
he conveyed himſelf into the library, where he blot- 
ted the name of Ho MER, where-ever he could meet 
it, and tore the beſt editions of ſeveral volumes; for 
which the librarians debarred him the privilege of 
that place. Theſe and other miſchiefs made him 
univerſally ſhunned ; nay, to ſuch an extravagance 
was his character of envy carried, that the more 
ſurperſtitious Egyptians imagined they were faſcinated 
by him, if the day were darker, or themſelves a little 
heavier than ordinary ; ſome wore ſprigs of rue, by 
way of prevention ; and others, rings made of the 
hoof of a wild aſs for amulets, leſt they ſhould ſuf- 

fer, by his fixing an eye upon them. 
It was now near the time, when that ſplendid 
temple which Ptolemy built in honour of Home s, 
was to be opened with a ſolemn magnificence : for 
this the men of genius were employed in finding a pro- 
per pageant. At laſt, they agreed by one conſent to 
have Zo1r us, the utter enemy of Ho MER, hanged 
in effigie! and the day being come, it was in this 
manner they formed the proceſſion. Twelve beauti- 
tiful boys, lightly habited in white, with purple wings 
repreſenting the Hours, went on the foremoſt : at- 
tet 
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ter theſe came a chariot exceeding high and ſtately, 
where fate one repreſenting Apollo, with another at 
his feet, who in this pomp ſuſtained the perſon {of 
Ho MER: Apollo's lawrel had little gilded points, 
like the appearance of rays between its leaves ; Ho- 
ME R's was bound with a blue fillet, like that which is 
worn by the prieſts of the deity: Apollo was diſtin- 
guiſhed by the golden harp he bore: Homes, by a 
volume, richly beautifyed with horns of inlaid ivory, 
and taſſels of ſilver depending from them. Behind 
theſe came three chariots, in which rode nine dam- 
ſels, each of them with that inſtrument which is 
proper to each of the muſes; among whom, Calliope, 
to give her the honour of the day, fate in the middle 
of the ſecond chariot, known by her richer veſt- 
ments. After theſe marched a ſolemn train aptly 
habited, like thoſe ſciences which acknowledge their 
riſe or improvement from this poet. Then the men 
of learning who attended the court, with wreaths and 
rods or ſceptres of lawrel, as taking upon themſelves 
the repreſentation of Rhapſodiſts, to do honour, for 
the time, to Homer. In the rear of all was flowly 
drawn along an old carriage, rather than a chariot, 
which had its ſides artfully turned, and carved fo as 
to bear a reſemblance to the heads of ſnarhng maſtiffs. 
In this was borne, as led in triumph, a tall image of 
deformity, whoſe head was bald, and wound about 
with nettles for a chaplet. The tongne lay lolling 
out, to ſhew a contempt of mankind, and was forked 
at the end to confeſs its love to detraction. The 
hands were manacled behind, and the fingers armed 
wich long nails, to cut deep through the! margins of 
authors. Its veſture was of the paper of Nilus, 
bearing inſcribed upon its breaſt in capital letters. 
ZOILUS the HOMERO-MASTIX ; and all the reſt 
of it was ſcrawled with various mon ters of that river, 
28 emblems of thoſe productions with which that 
eri- ick uſed to fill his papers. When they had reached 
the temple, where the Ling and his court were al- 
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ready placed to behold them from its galleries, the 
image of Zollus was hung upon a gibbet, there 
erected ſor it, with ſuch loud acclamations as wit- 
neſſed the people's fatisfaction. This being finiſhed, 
the Hours knocked at the gates, which flew open, 
and diſcovered the ſtatue of Homer magnificently 
ſeated, with the pictures of thoſe cities which con- 
tended for his birth, ranged in order around him. 
Then they who repreſented the deities in the proceſ- 
ſion, laying aſide their enſigns of divinity, uſhered in 
the men ot learning with a found of voices, and their 
various inſtruments, to aſſiſt at a facrifice in honour 
of Apollo and his favourite Home x. 

It may be eaſily believed, that ZoilLus concluded 
his affairs were at the utmoſt point of deſperation in 
Egypt; wherefore, filled with pride, ſcorn, anger, 
vexation, envy, (and whatever could torment him, 
except the knowledge of his unworthineſs) he flung 
himſelf aboard the firſt ſhip which left that country. 
As it happened, the veſſel he failed in was bound 
for Aſia Minor, and this landing him at a port the 
neareſt to Smyrna, he was a little pleaſed amidſt his 
miſery to think of decrying Homer in another place 
where he was adored, and which chiefly pretended to 
his birth. So incorrigible was his diſpoſition, that 
no experience taught him any thing which might con- 
tribute to his eaſe and fafety. 

And as his experience wrought nothing on him, ſo 
neither did the antients, which the opinion of thoſe 
tim es took for ominous warnings : for, he is reported 
to have {een the night he came to Smyrna, a vene- 
rable perſon, ſuch as Homer is deſcribed by anti- 
quity, threatening him in a dream; and in the morn- 
ing he found a part of his works gnawed by Mice, 
which, fays Alan, are of all beaſts the moſt prophe- 
tick ; inſomuch that they know when to leave a 
hou'e, even before its fall is ſuſpected. Envy, which 
has ro relaxation, ſtill hurried him forward, {or it 
te certainly tiue, that a man has not firmer refoju- 
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tion from reaſon, to ſtand by a good principle, than 
obſtinacy from perverted nature, to adhere to a bad 
one. 

In the morning as he walked the ftreet, he obſery- 
ed in ſome places inſcriptions concerning Home x, 
which informed himewhere he lived, where he had 
taught ſchool, and ſeveral other particularities which 
the Smyrneans glory to have recorded of him ; all 
which awakened and irritated the paſſions of ZoiLus. 
But his temper was quite overthrown, by the vene- 
rable appearance which he faw, upon entering the 
Homereum ; which was a building compoſed of a li- 
brary, porch and temple erected to Home x. Here 
a phrenzy ſeized him which knew no bounds ; he 
raved violently againſt the poet and all his admi- 
rers; he trampled on his works, he ſpurned about 
his commentators, he tore down his buſts from the 
niches, threw the medals that were caſt of him out 
of the windows, and paſſing from one place to ano- 
ther, beat the aged prieſts, and broke down the al- 
tar. The crics which were occaſioned by this means 
brought in many upon him ; who obſerved with hor- 
ror how the moſt ſacred honours of their city were 
prophaned by the frantick impiety of a ſtranger ; and 
immediately dragged him to puniſhment before their 
magiſtrates, who were then fitting. He was no ſoo- 
ner there, but known for ZoriLus by ſome in court, 
a name a Jong time moſt hateful to Smyrna ; which, 
as it valued itſelf upon the birth of Home x, ſo bore 
more impatiently than other places, the abuſes offered 
him. This made them eager to propittate his ſnade, 
and claim to themſelves a ſecond merit by the death of 
Zoilus; wherefore they ſentenced him to ſuffer by 
fire, as the due reward of his deſecrations; and or- 
dered, that their city ſhould be purifycd by a luſtra- 
tion, for having entertained fo impious a gueſt, In 
purſuance to this ſentence, he was led away, with 
his compoſitions borne before him by the public execu- 
tioner: Then he was lancned to the Rake, prophe- 
tying 
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ſying all the while how many ſhould rife to revenge 
his quarrel : Particularly, that when Greek ſhould be 
no more a language, there ſhall be a nation which 
will both tranſlate Home x into proſe, and contract 
him in verſe. At laſt, his compoſitions were lighted 
to ſet the pile on fire, and he expired ſighing for 
the loſs of them, more than for the pain he ſuffered : 
And perhaps too, becauſe he might foreſee in his 
prophetick rapture, that there ſhould ariſe a poet 
in another nation, able to do Homer juſtice, and 
make him known amongſt his people to future 
ages. : 

Thus dyed this noted critick, of whom we may 
obſerve from the courſe of the hiſtory, that as ſeveral 
cities contended for the honour of the birth of Ho- 
MER, fo ſeveral have contended for the honour of 
the death of ZoiLus. With whom likewiſe periſhed 
his great work on the Iliad, and the Odyſſes; con- 
cerning which we obſerve alſo, that as the known 
worth of Home R's poetry makes him ſurvive him- 
ſelf with glory; ſo the bare memory of Zoirvus's 
criticiſm makes him furvive himſelf with infamy. 
Theſe are deſervedly the conſequences of that ill 
nature which made him fond of detraQtion ; that 
envy, which made him chuſe ſo excellent a charac- 
ter for its objects; and thofe partial methods of 
injuſtice with which he treated the object he had 
choſen. 

Yet how many commence criticks aſter him, upon 
the ſame unhappy principles? How many labour to 
deſtroy the monuments of the dead, and ſummon 
up the great from their graves to anſwer for trifles 
before them? How many, by miſrepreſentations, 
both hinder the world from favouring men of genius, 
and diſcourage them in themſelves ; like boughs of a 
baneful and barren nature, that ſhoot a-crofs a fruit- 
tree; at once to ſcreen the ſun from it, and hinder 
it by their droppings from producing any thing of 
value? But if theſe who thus follow ZolLus, meet 
not the fame ſeverities of fate, becauſe they come 
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Mort of his indefatigableneſs, or their object is not fo 
univerſally the concern of mankind; they ſhall never- 
theleſs meet a x ang of it in the inward trouble 
they give themſelves, and the outward contempt 
others fling upon them : A puniſhment which every 
one has hitherto felt, who has already deſerved to be 
called a ZoiLus;z and which will always be the 
natural reward of ſuch mens actions, as long as 
Z91LUs is the proper name of Envy, 
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Names of the Mick. 
SYCARPAX, one 


who plunders grana- 

ries. 

Troxartas, a bread-eater. 

Lychomile, a licker of 
meal. 

Pternotractas, 
eater. 

Lychopinax, a licker of 
diſhes. 

Embaſichytros, a creeper 
into pots. 

Lychenor, a name from 
licking. | 

Troglodytes, one who runs 
into holes. 

Artophagus, who feeds on 
bread. 

Tyroglyphus, a cheeſe 
ſcooper 
Pternoglyphus, 
ſcooper. 
Pternophagus, a bacon 

eater. | 
Cniſſodioctes, one who 
follows the ſteam of 
kitchens. | 
Sitophagus, an eater of 
wheat. | 
Meridarpax, one who plun- 


a bacon- 


a bacon 


Names of the Frocs. 


who ſwells his cheeks, 
Pelus, a name from mud. 
Hycromeduſe, a ruler in 
the waters. 
Hypſiboas, a loud bawler, 
Pelion, from mud. 
Seutlæus, called from the 
beets. 
Polyphonus, a great bab- 
bler. 
Lymnocharis, 
loves the lake. 
Crambophagus, a cabbage- 
eater. 
Lymniſius, called from the 
lake. | 
Calaminthius, from 
herb. 
Hydrocharis, who loves 
the water. 
Borborocates, 
in the mud. 


one who 


the 


who lives 


garlick. 

Heluſius, from mud. 

Pelobates, who walks in 
the dirt. 

Praſſæus, called from gar- 
lick. 


ders his ſhare. 


| Craugaſides, fromcroaking 


HYSIGNATHUS, one 


Praſſophagus, an eater of i 
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BATTLE of the FROGS, &c. 


BOOK I. 


KLXAK © fill my riſing ſong with ſacred fire, 

PA -p A Ye tuneful nine, ye ſiveet celeſtial choir ! 
BN Va From Helicou's embow'riog height repair 
NN KN Attend my labours, and reward my pray'r. 


| The dreadful toils of raging Mars I write, 


The ſprings of conteſt, and the fields of fight; 
How threat'ning mice adyanc'd with warlike grace, 
And ag d dite combats with the croakiog race. 
Not louder tumults ſhook Olympus tow'rs. 

When earth-born giants dar'd anmortal pow'rs. 
Theſe equal acts an equal glory claim, 

And thus the muſe records the tale to fame. 


H Once 
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Once on a time, fatigu'd and out of breath, 
And juſt eſcap'd the ſtretching claws of death, 
A gentle Mouſe, whom cats purſu'd in vain, 
Fled ſwift- of- foot acroſs the neighb'ring plain, 
Hung o'er a brink, his eager thirſt to cool, 

And dipp'd his whiſkers in the ſtanding pool ; 
When near a courteous Frog advanc'd his head ; 
And from the waters, hoarſe-reſounding, faid, 


What art thou, ſtranger? What the line you boaſt ? 
What chance hath caſt thee panting on our coaſt ? 
With ſtricteſt truth let all thy words agree, 

Nor let me find a faithleſs Mouſe in thee. 

If worthy friendſhip, proffer'd friendſhip take, 
And ent'ring view the pleaſurable lake: 

Range o'er my palace, in my bounty ſbare, 

And glad return from hoſpitable fare. 

This filver realm extends beneath my ſway, 

And me, their monarch, all its Frogs obey. 
Great Phyſignathus I, from Peleus' race, 

Begot in fair Hydromede's embrace, 

Whereby the nuptial bank that paints his fide, 
The ſwift Eridanus delights to glide. 

Thee too, thy form, thy ſtrength, and port proclaim 
A ſcepter'd king; a fon of martial fame; 

Then trace thy line, and aid my gueſſing eyes, 
Thus ceas'd the Frog, and thus the Mouſe replies. 


Known 
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Known to the gods, the men, the birds that fly 

Thro' wild expanſes of the midway ſky, 

My name reſounds ; and if unknown to thee, 

The ſoul of Pſycarpax lives now in me. 

Of brave Troxartas' line, whoſe ſleeky down 

In love compreſs'd Lychomile the brown. 

My mother ſhe, and princeſs of the plains 

Where-e'er her father Pternotractus reigns : 

Born where a cabin lifts its airy ſhed, 
a> Wich figs, with nuts, with vary'd dainties fed. 
But fince our natures nought in common know, 
From what foundation can a friendſhip grow ? 

Theſe curling waters o'er thy palace roll; 

But man's high food ſupports my princely ſoul. 

In vain the circled loaves attempt to lye 

Conceal'd in flaſkets from my curious eye, 

In vain the tripe that boaſts the whiteſt hue, 

In vain the gilded bacon ſhuns my view, 

In vain the cheeſes, offspring of the pale, 

Or honey'd cakes, which gods themſelves regale. 

And as in arts I ſhine, in arms I fight, 

Mix'd with the braveſt, and unknown to flight. 

Tho' large to mine, the human form appear, 

Not Man himſelf can ſmite my foul with fear. 
im Sly to the bed with ſilent ſteps I go, 

Attempt his finger, or attack his toe, 

And fix indented wounds with dext'rous (kill, 

Meeping he feels, and only ſeems to feel. 

| H 2 Vet 


76 Porns on ſeveral Occas1ons, 
Yet have we foes that direful dangers cauſe, 
Grim owls with talons arm'd, and cats with claws, 
And that falſe trap, the den of ſilent fate, 

Where Death his ambuſh plants around the bait : 
All dreaded theſe, and dreadful o'er the reſt 

'i he potent warriors of the tabby veſt, 

If to the dark we fly, the dark they trace, 

Ard rend our heroes of the nibbling race, 

But me, nor ſtalks, nor wat'riſh herbs delight, 
Nor can the crimfon raddifh charm my fight, 
The lake reſonnding Frogs ſelected fare, 

Which not a Mouſe of any taſte can bear. 


As thus the downy prince his mind exprefy'd, 
His anſwer thus the croaking king addreſs'd. 


Thy words luxuriant on thy dainties rove, 
And, ſtranger, we can boaſt of bounteous Jove : 
We ſport in water, or we dance on land, 

And born amphibious, food from both command. 
But truſt thyſelf where wonders aſk thy view, 
And ſafety tempt thoſe ſeas, I'll bear thee thro”: 
Aſcend my ſhoulders, firmly keep thy ſeat, 

And reach my marſhy court, and feaſt in ſtate. 
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He faid, and bent his back ; with nimble bound 
Leaps the light mouſe, and claſps his arms around, 
Then wond'ring floats, and ſees with glad ſurvey 
The winding banks reſembling ports at ſea. 

But when aloft the curling water rides, 

And wets with azure wave his downy ſides, 

His thoughts grow conſcious of approaching woe, 
His idle tears with vain repentance flow, 

His locks he rends, his trembling feet he rears, 
Thick beats his heart with unaccuſtom'd fears; 
He ſighs, and child with danger, longs for ſhore : 
His tail extended forms a fruitleſs oar, 
Half-drench'd in liquid death his pray'rs he ſpake, 
And thus bemoan'd him from the dreadful lake. 


So paſs'd Europa thro' the rapid ſea, 
Trembling and fainting all the vent'rous way ; 
With oary feet the Bull triumphant rode, 

And ſafe in Crete depos'd his lovely load. 
Ah ſafe at laſt! may thus the Frog ſupport 
My trembling limbs to reach his ample court. 


As thus he ſorrows, death ambiguous grows. 
Lo! from the deep a water-hydra roſe ; 
He rolls his ſanguin'd eyes, his boſom heaves, $ 
And darts with active rage along the waves. 45 
„Confus'd, the monarch ſees his hiſſing foe, 
And dives to ſhun the fable fates below, 
H 3 Forget- 


78 Pokus on ſeveral Oce Ass. 
Forgetful Frog! The friend thy ſhoulders bore, 
Unſkilld in ſwimming, floats remote from ſhore. 
He graſps with fruitleſs hands to find relief, 
Supinely falls, and grinds his teeth with grief, 
Plunging he ſinks, and ſtruggling mounts again, 
And ſinks, and ſtrives, but ftrives with fate in yain. 
The weighty moiſture clogs his hairy veſt, 

And thus the prince his dying rage expreſs'd. 


Nor thou, that fling'ſt me flound'ring from thy back, 


As from hard rocks rebounds the ſhatt'ring wreck, 
Nor thou ſhalt ſcape thy due, perfidious king! 
Purſu'd by vengeance on the ſwifteſt wing : | 

At land thy ſtrength could never equal mine, 

At ſea to conquer, and by craft, was thine. 

But heav'n has gods, and gods have ſearching eyes · 
Ye Mice, ye Mice, my great avengers rife ! 


This faid, he-fighing gaſp'd, and gaſping dy'd, 

His death the young Lychopinax eſpy'd, - 

As on the flow'ry brink, he paſs'd the day, 

Baſk'd in the beams, and loiter'd life away. 

Loud fhrieks the Mouſe, his ſhrieks the ſhores repeat 

The nibbling nation learn their hero's fate: 

Grief, diſmal grief enſues; deep murmurs ſound, 

And ſhriller fury fills the deafen'd ground. 

From lodge to lodge the ſacred heralds run, 

To fix their council with the rifog ſun; Dan 
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Where great Troxartas crown'd in glory reigns, | 
And winds his length'ning court beneath the plains ; 
Pſycarpax' father, father now no more ! 
For poor Pſycarpax lies remote from ſhore ; 
Supine he lies! the ſilent waters ſtand, 
And no kind billow wafts the dead to land ! 
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BATTLE of the FROGS, &c. 


BOOK II. 


KELLI HEN rofy-fingerd morn had ting'd the 
W MN clouds, 
— Ya Around their Monarch-mouſe the nation 
ts, crouds, 


Slow roſe the ſoy'reign, heay'd his anxious breaſt, 
And thus, the council fill'd with rage, addreſs d. 


For loſt Pſycarpax much my ſoul endures, 
Tis mine the private grief, the publick, yours, 
| Three warlike ſons adorn'd my nuptial bed, 
Three ſons, alas, before their father dead ! 
Our eldeſt periſh'd by the rav'ning cat, 

As near my court the prince unheedful fat. 
Our next, an engine fraught with danger drew, 
The portal gap'd, the bait was hung in view, 
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Porms on ſeveral Oc c asrons. or 
Dire arts aſſiſt the trap, the fates decoy, | 
And men unpitying kill'd my gallant boy! 
The laſt, his country's hope, his parent's pride, 
Plung'd in the lake by Phyſignathus, dy'd. 
Rouſe all the war, my friends! avenge the deed, 
And bleed the monarch, and his nation bleed. 


His words in ev'ry breaſt inſpir'd alarms, 
And careful Mars ſupply'd their hoſt with arms. 
In verdant hulls deſpoil'd of all their beans, 
The buſkin'd warriors ftalk'd along the plains : 
Quills aptly bound, their bracing corſelet made, 
Fac'd with the plunder of a cat they flay'd: 
The lamp's round boſs affords their ample ſhield ; 
Large ſhells of nuts their cov'ring helmet yield; 
And o'er the region, with reflected rays, 
Tall groves of needles for their lances blaze. 
Dreadful in arms the marching Mice appear ; 
The wond'ring Frogs perceive the tumult near, 
Forſake the waters, thick'ning form a ring, 
And aſk, and hearken, whence the noiſes ſpring. 
When near the croud, diſclos'd to publick view, 
The valiant chief Embaſichytros drew : 
The ſacred herald's ſceptre grac'd his hand, 
And thus his words expreſs'd his king's command. 


Ye Frogs! the Mice, with vengeance fir'd, adyance, 
And deck'd in armour ſhake the ſhining lance : 
Their hapleſs Prince by Phyſignathus ſlain, 

xtends incumbent on the watry plain. 


Then 
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Then arm your hoſt, the doubtful battle try ; 
Lead forth thoſe Frogs that have the ſoul to die. 


The chief retires, the crowd the challenge hear, G 
And proudly ſwelling, yet perplex'd appear, A 
Much they reſent, yet much their monarch blame, | G 
Who riſing, ſpoke to clear his tainted fame. A 

Fe 

O friends, I never forc'd the Mouſe to death, 7 
Nor ſaw the gaſpings of his lateſt breath. Ai 
He, vain of youth, our art of ſwimming try'd, W 
And vent'rous, in the lake the wanton dy'd. ＋. 
To vengeance now by falſe appearance led, "y 
They point their anger at my guiltleſs head. 

But wage the riſing war by deep device, 
And turn its fury on the crafty Mice. * 
Your king directs the way, my thoughts elate 5 
With hopes of conqueſt, form deſigns of fate. |; 
Where high the banks their verdant ſurface heave, bs 
And the ſteep ſides confine the ſlee ping wave, B 
There, near the margin, clad in armour bright, . 
Suſtain the firſt impetuous ſhocks of fight: * 
Then, where the dancing feather joins the creſt, W 
Let each brave Frog his obvious Mouſe arreſt ; 80 
Each ſtrongly graſping, headlong plunge a foe, > 
0 


Till countleſs circles whirl the lake below ; 
Down fink the Mice in yielding waters drown'd ; 
Loud flaſh the waters, and the ſhores reſound : 
The Frogs triumphant tread the conquer'd plain, 
And raiſe their glorious trophies of the lain, 


He 
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He ſpake no more, his prudent ſcheme imparts 
Redoubling ardour to the boldeſt hearts. 
Green was the ſuit his arming heroes choſe, 
Around their legs the graves of mallows cloſe, 
Green were the beets about their ſhoulders laid, 
And green the colewort, which the target made. 
Form'd of the vary'd ſhells the waters yield, 
Their gloſſy helmets gliſt' ned o'er the field: 
And tap'ring ſea-reeds for the poliſh'd ſpear, 
With upright order pierc'd the ambient air. 
Thus dreſs'd for war, they take th' appointed height, 
Poize the long arms, and urge the promis'd fight. 


But now, where Jove's irradiate ſpires ariſe, 
With ſtars ſurrounded in æthereal ſkies, 
(A ſolemn council calPd) the brazen gates 
Unbar ; the Gods aſſume their golden ſeats : 
The fire ſuperior leans, and points to ſhow 
What wond'rous combats mortals wage below: 
How ſtrong, how large, the nun?rous heroes ſtride ! 
What length of lance they ſhake with warlike pride ! 
What eager fire, their rapid march reveals! | 
So fierce Centaurus ravag'd o'er the the dales ; 
And ſo confirm'd, the daring Titans roſe, 
Heap'd hills on hills, and bade the Gods be foes. 
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This ſeen, the power his ſacred viſage rears, 
He caſts a pitying {mile on worldly cares, 
And aſks what heav'nly guardians take the liſt, 
Or who the Mice, or who the Frogs afliſt ? 


Then thus to Pallas. If my danghter's mind 
Have join'd the Mice, why ſtays ſhe till behind; 
Drawn forth by fay'ry ſteams they wind their way, 
And ſure attendance round thine altar pay, 

Where while the victims gratify their taſte, 
They ſport to pleaſe the goddeſs of the feaſt. 


Thus ſpake the ruler of the ſpacious ſkies, 

But thus, refolv'd the blue-ey'd maid replies. 

In vain, my father! all their dangers plead, 

To ſuch thy Pallas never grants her aid. 

My flow ry wreaths they petulantly ſpoil, 

And rob my chryſtal lamps of feeding oil. 

(Ils following ills) but what afflicts me more, 
My veil, that idle race profanely tore. 

The web was curious, wrought with art divine; 
Relentleſs wretches! all the work was mine! 
Along the loom the purple warp I ſpread, 

Caſt the light ſhoot, and croſsd the filyer thread; 
In this their teeth a thouſand breaches tear, 
The thouſand breaches ſkilful hands repair, 
For which vile earthly duns thy daughter grieve, 
(The gods, that uſe no coin, have none to give. 


And 
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And learning's goddeſs never lefs can owe, 
Neglected learning gains no wealth below.) 
Nor let the Frogs to win my ſuccour ſue, 
Thoſe clam'rous fools have loſt my favour too. 
For late, when all the conflict ceas'd at night, 
When my ſtretch'd finews work'd, with eager fight, 
When ſpent with glorious toil, J left the field, 
And ſunk for ſlumber on my ſwelling ſhield ; 
Lo! from the deep, repelling ſweet repoſe, 
With noiſy croakings half the nation roſe : 
Devoid of reſt, with aching brows J lay, 
Till cocks proclaim'd the crimſon dawn of day. 
Let all, like me, from either hoſt forbear, 
Nor tempt the flying furies of the ſpear ; 
Let heav'nly blood (or what for blood may flow) 
Adorn the conqueſt of a meaner foe. 
Some daring Mouſe may meet the wond'rous odds, 
Tho! gods oppoſe, and brave the wounded gods. 
O'er gilded clouds reclin'd, the danger view, 
And be the wars of mortals ſcenes for you. 


So mov'd the blue-ey'd Queen ; her words perſuade, 
Great Jove aſſented, and the reſt obey'd. 


HOME R's 


o Rs 


BATTLE of the FROGS, &c. 
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KELLI K O W front to front the. marching armies 
8 Js Halt e'er they meet, and form the length- 
Lig $11 ning line: 

The chiefs conſpicuous ſeen and heard afar, 

Give the loud ſignal to the ruſhing war; 

Their dreadful trumpets deep-mouth'd hornets ſound, 
The ſounded charge remurmurs o'er the ground, 
Ev'n Jove proclaims a field of horror nigh, 

And rolls low thunder thro' the troubled ſky. 


Firſt to the fight the large Hypſiboas flew, 
And brave Lychenor with a javelin flew. 
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The luckleſs warrior fill'd with gen rous flame, 
Stood foremoſt glitꝰ ring in the poſt of fame; 
When in his liver ſtruck, the javelin hung; 
The Mouſe fell thund' ting, and the target rung; 
prone to the ground he ſinks his cloſing eye, 
And foil'd in duſt his lovely treſſes lie. 


A ſpear at Pelion Troglodites caſt, 
The miſſive ſpear within the boſom paſt; 
Death's ſable ſhades the fainting Frog ſurround, 
And life's red tide runs ebbing from the wound. 
Embafichytros felt Seutlæusꝰ' dart 
Transfix and quiver in his panting heart; 
But great Artophagus aveng'd the ſlain, 
And big Seutlæus tumbling loads the plain, 
And Polyphonus dies, a Frog renown'd, 
For boaſtful ſpeech and turbulence of ſound, 
Deep thro? the belly pierc'd, ſupine he lay, 
And breath d his foul againſt the face of day. 


The ſtrong Lymnocharis, who view'd with ire, 
A victor triumph, and a friend expire; 
And fiercely flung where Troglodites ſought, 
With heaving arms a rocky fragment caught, 
(A warrior vers'd in arts, of fure etreat, 
But arts in vain elude impending fate ;) 
Full on his finewy neck the fragment fell, 
And o' er his eye-lids clauds eternal dwell. 
Lychenor (ſecond of the glorious name) 
Striding advanc'd, and took no wand'ring aim; 

I 2 'Thro' 
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Thro' all the Frog the ſhining jav'lin flies, 
And near the vanquiſh'd Mouſethe victor dies. 


The dreadful ſtroke Crambophagus affrizhts, 
Long bred to banquets, leſs inur'd to fights, 
Heecleſs he runs, and ſtumbles o'er the ſteep, 
And wildly flound'ring flaſhes np the deep; 
Lychenor following with a downward blow, 
Reach'd in the lake his unrecover'd foe ; 
Gaſping he rolls, a purple ſtream of blood 
Diſtains the ſurface of the ſilver flood; 


'Thro' the wide wound the ruſhing entrails throng, 


And ſlow the breathleſs carcaſs floats along, 


Lymniſius good Tyroglyphus aſſails, 
Prince of the Mice that haunt the flow'ry vales, 
Loſt to the milky fares and rural ſeat, 
He came to periſh on the bank of fate. 


F . 
The dread Pternoglyphus demands the fight, 


Which tender Calaminthius ſhuns by flight, 
Drops the green target, ſpringing quits the ſoe, 
Glides thro? the lake, and ſafely dives below. 

But dire Pternophagus divides his way 

Thro' breaking ranks, and leads the dreadful day. 
No nibbling Prince excell'd in fierceneſs more, 
His parents fed him on the ſavage boar; 

But where his lance the field with blood imbru'd, 


Swift as he mov'd, Hydrocharis purſu'd, 


Till 
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Till fall'n in death he lies, a ſhatt'ring ſtone 
Sounds on the neck, and cruſhes all the bone, 
His blood pollutes the verdure of the plain, 
And from his noſtrils burfts the guſhing brain. 


Lychopinax with Borbocætes fights, 
A blameleſs Frog whom humbler life delights ; 
ſhe fatal jav'lin unrelenting flies, 
And darknefs ſeals the gentle croaker's eyes. 


Incens'd Praſſophagus with ſprightly bound, 
Bears Cniſſiodortes off the rifing ground, 
Then drags him o'er the lake depriv'd of breath, 
And downward plunging, ſinks his foul to death. 
But now the great Pſycarpax ſhines afar, 
(Scarce he ſo great whoſe loſs provok'd the war) 
dwift to revenge his fatal ja lin fled, 
And thro' the liver ſtruck Peluſius dead; 
His freckled corps before the victor fell, 
His ſoul indignant ſought the ſhades of hell. 


This ſaw Pelobates, and from the flood 

Heav'd with both hands a monſt'rous mais of mud, 

The cloud obſcene o'er all the hero flies, | 

Diſhonours his brown face, and blots his eyes. 

Enrag'd, and wildly ſputtring, from the ſhore. 

A ſtone immenſe of ſize the warrior bore, = 

A load for lab'ring earth (whoſe bulk to raiſe, 

Aſks ten degen'rate Mice of modern days.) 
Full on the leg arrives the cruthing wound ; 


The Frog ſupportleſs, writhes upon the ground. 
I 3 f Thus 
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Thus fluſh'd, the victor wars with matchleſs ſorce, 
Till loud Craugaſides arreſts his courſe, 
Hoarſe-croaking threats precede ! with fatal ſpeed 
Deep thro? the belly run the pointed reed, 

Then ſtrongly tugg'd, return'd imbru'd with gore, 
And on the pile his reeking entrails bore. 


The lame Sitophagus oppreſs'd with pain, 
Creeps from the deſp'rate dangers of the plain ; 
And where the ditches riſing weeds ſupply, 

To ſpread their lowly ſhades beneath the ſky, 
There lurks the filent Mouſe reliev'd from heat, 
And ſafe embowr'd; avoids the chance of fate. 


But here Troxartas, Phyſignathus there, 
Whirl the dire furies of the pointed ſpear : 
But where the foot around its ankle plies, 
Troxartas wounds, and Phyſignathus flies, 
Halts to the pool, a ſaſe retreat to find, 
And trails a dangling length of leg behind. 
The Mouſe till urges, ſtill the Frog retires, 

And half in anguiſh of the flight expires. 


Then pious ardor young Praſſæus brings, 
Betwixt the fortunes of contending kings: 
Lank, harmleſs Frog ! with forces hardly grown, 
He darts the reed in combats not his own, 
Which faintly tinkling on Troxartas' ſhield, 
Hangs at the point, and drops upon the field. 


Now 
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Now nobly tow'ring o'er the reſt appears 
A gallant prince, that far tranſcends his years, 
Pride of his fire, and glory of his houſe, 
And more a Mars in combat than a Mouſe : 
His action bold, robuſt his ample frame, 
And Meridarpax his reſounding name. 
The warrior ſingled from the fighting crowd, 
Boaſts the dire honours of his arm aloud ; 
Then ſtrutting near the lake, with looks elate, 
To all its nations threats approaching fate. 
And ſuch his ſtrength, the filver lake around 
Might roll their waters o'er unpeopled ground. 
But pow'rful Jove, who ſhews no leſs his grace 
To Frogs that periſh, than to human race, 
Felt ſoft compaſſion riſing in his ſoul, 
And ſhook his facred head, that ſhook the pole. 
Then thus to all the gazing pow'rs began 
The fire of Gods, and Frogs, and Mice, and Man, 


What ſeas of blood I view! what worlds of lain ! 
An iliad rifing from a days campaign ! 
How fierce his jay'lin oer the trembling lakes 
The black-furr'd hero Meridarpax ſhakes ! 
Unleſs ſome fav'ring deity deſcend, 
Soon will the Frogs loquacious empire end. 
Let dreadful Pallas wing'd with pity fly, 
And make her /Egis blaze before his eye: 
While Mars refulgent, on his rattling car, 
Arreſts his raging rival of the war. 
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He ceag'd, reclining with attentive head, 
When thus the glorious god of combats faid: 
Nor Pallas, Jove ! tho? Pallas take the field, 
With all the terrors of her hifling ſhield, 

Nor Mars himſelf, tho Mars in armour bright 
Aſcend his car, and wheel amidft the fight ; 
Not theſe can drive the defp'rate Mouſe afar, 
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Or change the fortunes of the bleeding war. 

Let all go forth, all Heav'n in arms arife, 

Or launch thy own red thunder from the ſkies, 
Such ardent bolts as flew that wond'rous day, 
When heaps of Titans mix'd with mountains lay, 
When all the giant-race enormous fell, 

And huge Enceladus was hurl'd to hell. 
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Tas thus th* armipotent advis'd the gods, 
Whea from his throne the cloud-compeller nods, 
Deep length' ning thunders run from pole to pole, 
Olympus trembles as the thunders roll, 

Then ſwift he whitrls the brandiſh'd bolt around, 
And headlong darts it at the diſtant ground, 
'The bolt diſcharg'd inwrap'd with lightning flies, 
And rends its flaming paſſage thro' the ſkies, 
Then earth's inhabitants, the nibblers f:ake, 
And Frogs, the dwellers in the wateis, quake ; 
Yet ſtill the Mice advance their dread deſign, 
And the laſt danger threats the croaking line, 
Till Jove, that inly mourn'd the loſs they bore, 
With ſtrange aſſiſtants fill'd the frighted ſhore. 
Pour'd 
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Pour'd from the neighb'ring ſtrand, deform'd to view, 
They march, a ſudden unexpected crew! 
Strong ſuits of armour round their bodies cloſe, 
Which, like thick anvils, blunt the force of blows ; 
In wheeling marches turn'd oblique they go; 
With harpy claws their linibs divide below; 
Fell ſheers the paſſage to their mouth command ; 
From out the fleſh their bones by nature ſtand ; 
Broad ſpread their backs, their ſhining ſhoulders 1iſe ; 
Unnumber'd joints diſto:t heir lengthen'd thighs ; 
With nervous cords their hands are firmly brac'd ; 
Their round black eye-balls in their boſom plac'd ; 
On eight long feet the wond'rous warriors tread, 
And either end alike ſupplies a head, 
Theſe, mortal wits to call the Crabs, agree, 
The Gods have other names for things than we. 


Now where the jointures from their loins depend, 
The heroes tails with ſev'ring graſps they rend. 
Here, ſhort of feet, depriv'd the pow'r to fly, 
There, without hands, upon the field they lie. 
Wrench'd from their holds, and ſcatter'd all around, 
The bended lances heap the cumber'd ground. 
Helpleſs amazemen:, fear purſuing fear, 
And mad confuſion thro* their hoſt appear: 
O'er the wild waſte with headlong flight they go, 
Or creep conceal'd in vaulted holes below. 


1 But 
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But down Olympus to the weſtern ſeas, 
Far-ſhooting Phœbus drove with fainter rays ; 
And a whole war (fo Jove ordain'd) begun, 
Was fought, and ceas'd, in one revolving ſun. 
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Ingenium magui Livor Adetradlut Amici, 


Qui ſſuis & ex illo Zoile nomen habes. 
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| MUST do my reader the juſtice, be- 
HIT fore I enter upon theſe notes of Zoi Lus, 
* I 72 to inform him, that I have not in any au- 
chor met with this work aſcrib'd to him 
KEE RA by its title, which has made me not men- 
tion it in the life. But thus much in general appears, 
that he wrote ſeveral things beſides his cenſure on 
the Iliad, which, as it gwes ground for this opinion, 
encourages me to ofter an account of the treatiſe. 
Being acquainted with a grave gentleman, who 
ſearches after editions, purchaſes manuſcripts, and 
collects copies, J applied to him for ſome editions of 
this poem, which he readily oblig'd me with. But, 
added he, taking down a paper, I doubt 1 ſhall diſ- 
courage you from your tranſlation, when I ſhew this 
work, which is written upon the original, by Zo1Lus, 
the famous adverſary of Homer. ZoiLvs! faid 1, 
with ſurpriſe, I thought his works had long ſince pe- 
riſh'd. They have ſo, anſwer'd he, all, except this 
little piece, which has a preſace . annexed to it ac- 
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counting for its preſervation. It ſeems, when he 
parted from Macedon, he left this behind him where 
he lodged, and where no one entered for a long time, 
in deteſtation of the odiouſneſs of his character, till 
Mzyius arriving there in his travels, and being de- 
ſirous to lie in the ſame room, luckily found it, and 
brought it away with him. This the author of the 

reface imagines the reaſon of Horace's wiſhing 

ævius, in the 1oth Epode, ſuch a ſhipwreck as 
Homer deſcribes; as it were with an eye to his 
having done ſomething diſadvantageous to that poet. 
From Mzvius, the piece came into the hand of 
Carbilius Pictor, (who, when he wrote againſt Virgil, 
called his book, with a reſpectful imitation of 
Z01LUs, the /Enodimaſtix) and from him into the 
hands of others who are unknown, becauſe the world 
applied to them no other name than that of ZotiLvs, 
in order to fink their own in oblivion. Thus it ever 
found ſome learned philologiſt or critick to keep it 
ſecret, from the rage of nas admirers ; yet 
not fo ſecret, but that it has ſtill been communicated 
among the Literati. I am of opinion, that our great 
Scaliger borrow'd it, to work him up when he wrote fo 
ſharply againſt Cardan ; and perhaps Le Clerc too, 
when he prov'd Q. Curtius ignorant of every particu- 
lar branch of learning. TE 

This former account made me give attention to what 
the book contain'd ; "I — acknowledge, that 
whether it be his, or thè work of ſome grammarian, it 
appears to be wrote in his ſpirit. The open profeſſion 
of enmity to great genius's, and the fear of nothing fo 
much as that he may not be able to find faults enough, 
are ſuch reſemblances of his ſtrong features, that any 
one might take it for his own production. To give the 
world a notion of this, I have made a collection of 
ſome RE MARKS, which woſt ſtruck me, during that 
ſhort time in which I was allow d to peruſe the manu- 
ſcript. 


THE 
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THE 


REMARKS or ZOILUS, 


UPON 


Homzr's Battle of the Frogs and Mice. 


Book I. Page 73. Line 1. 


XO fill my rifing ſong] “ As Protagoras the 
8 ſophiſt found fault with the 9 of 


* the Hiad, for its ſpeaking to the Muſe 
. NA rather with an abrupt command, than a 
ſolemn invocation ; ſo I, fays ZoiLus, 

do on the other hand find fault with him for uſin 
any invocation at all before this poem, or any ack 
trifles as he is author of: If he muſt uſe one, Prota- 
oras is in the right ; if not, Iam. This I hold 
or true criticiſm, notwithſtanding the opinion of 
Ariſtotle againſt us. Nor let any one lay a ſtreſs on 
Ariſtotle in this point; he alas! knows nothing of 
poetry but what he has read in Home ; his rules 
are all extracted from him, or founded in him. In 
ſhort, Home R's works are the — of Ariſtotle's 
precepts, and Ariſtotle's precepts the methods Ho- 
MER wrought by.” F * hence it is to be concluded 
as 
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as the opinion of this critick, that whoever would 
entirely deſtroy the reputation of Home x, muſt re- 
nounce the authority of Ariſtotle before-hand. The 
rules of building may be of ſervice to us, if we de- 
ſign to judge of an edifice, and diſcover what may 
be amils in it for the advantage of future artificers ; 
but they are of no uſe to thoſe who only intend to 
overthrow it utterly. 

After the word [Song] in the firſt line, the original 
adds, [What I have written in my tablets.] Theſe 
words, which are dropped in the tranſlation as of no 
conſequence, the great Zo1LuUs has thought fit to 
expunge; a prom: for a reaſon, without backing it 
with farther proofs, That tables were not of ſo early 
invention. Now, it muſt be granted, this manner 
of proving by affirmation is of an extraordinary na- 
ture, but however it has its ends with a ſet of rea- 
ders for which it is adapted. One part of the world 
knows not with what aſſurance another part can ex- 
preſs itſelf. They imagine a reaſonable creature will 
not have the face to ſay any thing which has not ſome 
ſhadow of reaſon to ſupport it; and run . 
into the ſnare which is laid for good nature, by theſe 
Going authors of definitive ſentences upon bare aſ- 

rt100, 

Book I. page 74. line 3. Whom Cats purſued] 
The Greek word here expreſsly ſignifies a Cat: 
Z01LUs, whom Perizonius follows, affirms, they were 
Weaſels which the Mouſe fled from; and then ob- 
jects againſt its probability. But it is common with 
one ſort of criticks, to ſhew an author means diffe- 
rently from what he really did, and then to prove, 
that the meaning which they find out for him 1s good 
for nothing. 

3 page 74. line 13. If worthy friendſhip] 


In this propoſal begins the moral of the whole piece, 


which is, that haſty, ill-founded, or unnatural friend- 
ſhips and leagues, will naturally end in war and diſ- 
cord. But Zoilus, who is here mightily concerned 
; 5.8 
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to take off from Ho EN all the honour of having 
deſigned a moral, aſſerts on the other band, © That 
the poet's whole intent was to make a table; that a 
fable he has made, and one very idle and trifling ; 
that many things are aſcribed to Honk, which 
poor Howr never dreamed of; and he who finds 
them out rather ſhews his own parts than diſcovers 
his author's beauties.” In this opinion he has becn 
followed by ſeveral of thoſe criticks, who only di 

into authors when they have occaſion to write Au. 
them: And yet even theſe ſhall ſpeak differently con- 
cerning the deſign of writers, ib the queſtion be of 
their own performances; for to their own works they 


write prefaces, to diſplay the grandneſs of the moral, 


regularity of the ſcheme, number and brightneſs of 
the figures, and a thouſand other excellencies, which 
if they did not tell, no one would ever imagire. 
For others, they write remarks, which tend to con- 
tract their excellencies within the narrow compaſs of 
their partial apprehenſion. It were well it they 
could allow ſuch to be as wife as themſelves, whom 
the world allows to be much wiſer.: But their being 


naturally friends to themſelves, and profeſſedly ad- 


verſaries to ſome greater genius, eaſily accounts for 
theſe different manners of ſpeaking. I will not leave 
this note, without giving you an inſtance of its 
raQtice in the great Julins Scaliger : He has been 
Ke enough with Home x in the remarks he makes 
upon him; but when he ſpeaks of himſelf, I deſire 
my reader would take notice of his modeſty; I give 
his own words, Lib. 3. Poet. Chap. 112. In Deum 
Patrem Hymnum cum ſcriberemus tanquam rerum 
omnium conditorem, ab orbis ipfius creatione ad nos 
noſtraq; uſq; duximus.—In quo abduximus animum 
noſtrum a corporis carcere ad liberos campos contem- 
plationis quæ me in illum transformaret. um autem 
ſanctiſſimi Spiritus ineffabilis vigor ille tanto ardote 
celebratus eſt, ut cum lenifſimis numeris effet inchoa- 
tus Hymnus, repentino diviai Ignis impetu confla- 
gravit. 
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Book I. page 75. line 15. The circled loaves.] 


Z01LUs here finds fault with the mention of loaves, 
tripes, bacon, and cheeſe, as words below the dignity 
of the Epick, as nuch (ſays he) as it would he to 
have opprobrious names giben in it.” By which ex- 
preſſion we eaſily ſee, he hints at the firſt book of 
the Iliad. Now, we muſt conſider in anſwer, that 
it is a Mouſe which is ſpoken of, that eating is the 
moſt apparent characteriſtick of that creature, that 
theſe foods are ſuch as pleaſe it moſt ; and to have 
defcribed particular pleaſures for it in any other way, 
would have been as incongruous, as to Sor deſcrib- 
ed a haughty loud anger without thoſe names which 
it throws out in its fierceneſs, and which raiſe it to 
its pitch of phrenzy. In the one inſtance you till 
ſee a Mouſe before you, however the poet raiſes it to 
a man; in the other you ſhall ſce a man before you; 
however the poet raiſes him to a demi-god. But ſome 
call that low, which others call natural. Every 
thing has two handles, and the cri:ick who ſets him- 
ſelf to cenſure all he meets, is under an obligation till 
to lay hold on the worſt of them. 

Book I. page 76. line 9. But me, nor ſtalks. ] 
In this place ZoiLtus laughs at the ridiculouſneſs 
of the poet, who (according to his repreſentation) 
makes a prince reſuſe an invitation in heroicks, be- 
cauſe he did not like the meat he was invited to. 
And, that the ridicule may appear in as ſtrong a 
light to others as to himſelf, he puts as much of the 
ſpeech as concerns it into burleſque airs and expreſ- 
fions. This is indeed a common trick with remarkers, 
which they either practiſe by precedent from their 
maſter ZoiLus, or sre beholden for it to the ſame 


turn of temper. We acknowledge it a fine piece of 


fatire, when there is folly in a paſſage, to lay it open 
in the way by which it naturally requires to be ex- 
poſed : Do this handſomely, and the author is deſerv- 
edly a jeſt. If, on the contrary, you dreſs a paſſage 
which was not originally fooliſh, in the higheſt hu- 

mour 
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mour of ridicule, you only frame ſomething which 
the author himſelf might laugh at, without being 
more _—_ concerned than another reader. 

Book I. page 77: line 15. So paſs'd Europa.] 
This ſimile makes Zoilus, who ſet up for a pro- 
felled enemy of fables, to exclaim violently. - «© We 
had, ſays he, a Frog and a Mouſe hither'o, ard 
now we get a bull — a princeſs to illuſtrate their 
actions: when will there be an end of this fabling-folly 
and poetry, which I value myſelf for being unaquaint- 
ed with? O great Polycrates, how happily haſt thou 
obſerved in thy accuſation againſt Socrates, that what- 
ever he was before, he deterved his poiſon when he 
began to make verſes !” Now, if the queſtion be con- 
cerning Homer's good or bad poetry, this is an un- 
qualifying ſpeech, which affords his friends juſt ground 
of exception againſt the critick. Wherefore be ic 
known to all preſent and future cenſors, who have, 
or ſhall preſume to glory in an ignorance of poetty, . 
and at the fame time take upon them to judge poe:s, 
that they are in all their degrees for ever excluded the 
poſt they would uſurp. In the firſt place, they who - 
know neither the uſe, nor practice of the art; in tlie 
ſecond, they who know it but by halves, who have 
hearts inſenſible of the beauties of poetry, and ate 
however able to find fault by rules; and thirdly, they 
who, when they are capable of perceiving beauties 
and pointing out defects, are ſtill ſo ignorant in the 
nature of their buſineſs, as to imagine the province of 
criticiſm extends itſelf only on the ſide of diſpraiſe and 
reprehenſion. How could any one at this rate be ſeen 
with his proper balance of perfection and error? er 
what were the beſt performances in this indulgence of 
i nature, but as apartments hung with the detormi- + 
ties of humanity, done by ſome great hand, which 
are the more to be abhorred, becauſe the praiſe and be- 
nour they receive, reſult from the degree of uneaſ- 
neſs, to which they put every temper of comu ons: 
goodneſs? | | 

R 4 Book: 
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Book I. page 78. line 16. Ye Mice, ye Mice.] 


The antients believed that heroes were turned into 
demi-gods at their death ; and in general, that de- 
parting ſouls have ſomething of a ſight into fururity, 
It is either this notion or a care which the Gods may 
take to abate the pride of inſulting adverſaries, which 
a poet goes upon, when he makes his leaders die 
foreteliing the end of thoſe by whom they are ſlain, 
Z01LUs however is againſt this paſſage. He fays, 


that every character ought to be ſtrictly kept; that a a 


general ought not to invade the character of a pro- 
phet, not a prophet of a general.“ He is poſitive, 
** that nothing ſhould be done by any one, without hay- 
ing been hinted at in ſome previous account of him.” 
And this he aſſerts, without any allowance made ei- 
ther for a change of ſtates, or the deſign of the Gods. 
To confirm this obſervation, he ſtrengthens it with a 
quotation out of his larger work on the Iliads, where 
lie tas thefe words upon the death of Hector: How 
fooliſh is it in Homer to make Hector (who through 
the whole couſe of the Fliad had made uſe of He- 
lenus, to learn the will of the gods) become a pro- 
' phet juſt at his death? Let every one be what he 
cnght, without fatiing into thoſe parts which others 
are to ſuſtain in a poem.” This he bas ſaid, not dif- 
tinguiſhirg rightly between our natural diſpoſitions 
ard accidental offices. And this he. has faid again, 


not minding, that though it be taken from another 


book, it is ſtill from the fame author. However, 
vani'y loves to gratify itſelf by the repetition of what 
it eſteems to be written with ſpirit, and even when 
we repeat it ourſelves, provided another hears us. 


Hence has he been followed by a magiſterial ſet cf 


men who quote themſelves, and ſwell their new 
perfor mances with what they admire in their former 
treati es. This is a moſt extraordinary knack of ar- 
guing, whereby a man can never want a proof, if he 
be allowed to become an authority for his own opi- 
nion. 
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Book I. page 79. line 6. And no kind billow. | 


« How impertinent is this caſe of pity, ſays Zoilus, 
to bemoan, that the prince was not toſſed towards land: 
it is enough he loſt his life, and there is an end of his 
ſuffering where there is an end of his feeling. To carry 
the matter farther, is juſt the fame fooliſh management 
as HomeR has ſhewn in his Iliads, which he ſpins 
out in forty trifles beyond the death of Hector.“ But 
the critick muſt allow me to put the readers in mind, 
that death was not the laſt diſtreſs the antients beliey- 
ed was to be met upon earth. The laſt was the re- 
maining unburied, which had this miſery annexed, 
that while the body was without its funeral-rites in 
this world, the ſoul was ſuppoſed to be without reſt 
in the next. Which was the caſe of the Mouſe be- 
fore us. And accordingly the Ajax of Sophocles con- 
tinues after the death of its hero more than an act, 
upon the conteſt concerning kis burial. All this Zo i- 
LUs knew very well: But ZoiLus is not the only 
one, who diſputes for victory rather than truth. 
Theſe fooliſh criticks write even things they themſelves 
can anſwer, to ſhew how much they can write 
againſt an author. They act unfairly, that they may 
be ſure to be ſharp enough ; and trifle with the reader, 
in order to be voluminous. It is needleſs to wiſh them 
the return they deſerve : Their diſregard to candcur 
is no ſooner diſcovered, but they are for ever baniſhed 
from the eyes of men of ſenſe, and condemned to 
wander from ſtall to ftall, for a temporary refuge from 
that oblivion which they cannot efcape. 

Book II. page 80. line 9. Our eldeſt periſhed] 
Zo1LUs has here taken the recapitulation of thoſe 
misfortunes which happened to the royal family, as 
an impertinence that expatiates from the ſubject ; tho? 
indeed there ſeems nothing more proper to raiſe that 
ſort of compaſſion, which was to enflame his audi- 
ence to war. But what appears extremely pleaſant is, 
that at the fame time he condemns the paſſage, he 


- ſhould make ufe of it as an opportunity, to fall into 


an 
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an ample digreſſion on the various kinds of mouſe 
traps, and diſplay that minute learning which every 
eritick of his ſort is found to ſhew himſelf maſter of. 
This they imagine is tracing of knowledge thro' its 
hidden veins, and bringing diſcoveries to day-light, 
which time had covered over. Indefatigable and 
uſeleſs mortals ! who value themſelves for knowledge 
of no conſequence,. and think of gaining applauſe by 
what the reader is careful to paſs over unread. What 
did the diſqu:ſicion ſignify formerly, whether Ulyſſes's 
ſon, or his dog, was the elder ? or how can the ac- 


count of a veſture, or a player's maſque, deſerve 


that any ſhould write the bulk of a treatiſe, or others 
read it when it 18 written ; a vanity thus poorly ſup- 
ported, which neither affords pleaſure nor. profit, 
is the unſubſtantial amuſement of a dream to our- 
ſelves, and a provoking occaſion of our derifion to 


others. 


Book II. page 81. line 11. Quills aptly bound 


faced with the plunder of a cat they flayed.] This 
paſſage is ſomething difficult in the original, which 

ave Z01L0Us the opportunity of inventing an expreſ- 
fon, which his followers conceitedly al when any 
thing appears dark to them. This, ſay they, let 
Phcebus explain; as if what exceeds their capacity 
muſt of neceſſity demand oracular interpretations, 
and an interpoſition of the god of wit and learning. 
The baſis of ſuch arrogance is-the opinion they have 
of that knowledge they aſcribe to themſelves. They 
take criticiſm to be beyond every other part of learn- 
ing, becauſe it gives judgment upon books written in 


every other part. They think in conſequence, that 


every critick muſt be a greater genius than any author 
whom he cenſures; and therefore if they eſteem 
themſelves criticks, they ſet enthroned infancy at the 
head of literature. Criticifm indeed deſerves a noble 
elogy, when it is enlarged by ſuch a comprehenſive 
learning as Ariſtotle and Cicero were maſters of ; 


when it adorns its precepts vit the conſummate ex- 


actneſs 
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actneſs of Quintilian, or is exalted into the ſublime 
ſentiments of Longinus. But let not ſuch men tell 
us they participate in the glory of theſe great men, 
and place themſelves next to Phæbus, who, like 
Zollus, entangle an author in the wrangles of 
grammarians, or try him with a poſitive air and bar- 
ren imagination, by the ſet of rules they have col- 
lected out of others. ; 

Book II. page 81, line 25. Ye frogs, the Mice.] 
At this ſpeech of the heralds, which recites the 
cauſe of the war, ZoiLvs is angry with the au- 
thor, for not finding out a cauſe entirely juſt ; “ for, 
ſays he, it appears not from his own fable, that 
Phyſignathus invited the prince with any malicious 
intention to make him away.“ To this we anſwer, 
iſt, That it is not neceſſary in relating faQs, to 
make every war have a juſt beginning. 2dly, This 
doubtful cauſe agrees better with the moral, by ſhew- 
ing that ill- founded leagues have accidents to deſtroy 
them, even without the intention of parties. 3dly, 
There was all appearance imaginable againſt the 
Frogs; and if we may be allowed to retort on our 
adverſary the practice of his poſterity, there is more 
humanity in an hoſtility proclaimed upon the appear- 
ance of injuſtice done us, than in their cuſtom of 
attacking the works of others as ſoon as they come 
out, putely becauſe they are eſteemed to be good. 
Their performances, which could derive no merit 
from their own names, are then ſold upon the merit 
of their antagoniſt : and if they are ſenſible of fame, 
or even of envy, they have the mortification to re- 
member, how much by this means they became in- 
debted to thoſe they injure. 

Book II. page 82. line 17. Where high the 
banks.] This project is not put in practice during 
the following battle, by reaſon of the fury of the 
combatants: Vet the mention of it is not impertinent 
in this place, for as much as the probable face of 
ſuccefs which it carries with it, tended to animate the 
Frogs. ZoiLvus however cannot be fatisfied ; It 

were 
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were better, ſays he, to cut it entirely out, nor would 
Home be the worſe if half of him were ſerved in 
the ſame manner; ſo, continues he, they will find it, 
whoever in any country ſhall hereafter undertake ſo 
odd a taſk, as that of tranſlating him. Thus envy 
finds words to put in the — of ignorance; and 
the time will come, when ignorance ſhall repeat what 
envy has pronounced ſo raſhly. 

Book II. page 83. line 9. And tap'ring” ſea- 
reed.] If we here take the reed for that of our own 
_— it is no ſpear to match the long ſort of nee- 

es, with which the Mice had armed themſelves ; but 
the cane, which is rather intended, has its ſplinters 
ſtiff and ſharp, to anſwer all the uſes of a — in 
battle. Nor is it here to be lightly paſſed over, ſince 
ZoiLus moves a queſtion upon it, that the poet 
could not chooſe a more proper weapon for the 
Frogs, than that which they chooſe for themſelves in 
a defenſive war they maintain with the ſerpents of 
Nile. They have this ſtratagem, ſays /Elian, to 
protect themſelves ; they ſwim with pieces of cane 
acroſs their mouths, of too great a length for the 
breadth of the ferpents throats ; by which means 
they are preſerved from being ſwallowed by them.” 
This is a quotation ſo much to the point, that I 
ought to have uſhered in my author with more pomp 
to dazzle the reader. ZoiLvus and his followers, 
who ſeldom praiſe any man, are however careful to 
do it for their own fakes, if at any time they get an 
author of their own opinion: Tho' indeed it muſt 
be allowed, they {till have a drawback in their man- 
ner of praiſe, and rather chooſe to drop the name of 
their man, or darkly hint him in a periphraſis, than 
to have it appear that they have directly aſſiſted the 
3 of any one's memory. Thus, if a 

utch critick were to introduce for example Martial, 
he would, inſtead of naming him, ſay, Ingenioſus 
ille Epigrammaticus Bilbilicus. Or, if one of our 


own were to quote from among ourſelves, he would 
tell 
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tell us how it has been remarked in the works of a 
learned writer, to whom the world is obliged for 
many excellent productions, &c. All which proceed- 
ing is like boaſting of our great friends, when it is to 
do ourſelves an honour, or the ſhift of dreſſing up 
one who might otherwiſe be diſregarded, to make 
him paſs upon the world fora r ble voucher 
to our own aſſertions. 

Book II. page 83. line 13. But now where Jove's.] 
At this fine epifode, in which the gods are intro- 
duced, ZorLus has no patience left him to remark ; 
but runs ſome lines with a long ſtring of ſuch expreſ- 
fions as trifler, fabler, liar, foolih, impious, all 
which he laviſhly heaps upon the poet. — this 
knack of calling names, joined with the ſeveral arts 
of finding fault, it is to be ſuſpected, that our 
Zoibus's might make very able libellers, and dan- 
gerous men to the government, if they did not ra- 
ther turn themſelves to be ridiculous cenſors: For 
which reaſon I cannot but reckon the ſtate obliged 
to men of wit; and under a kind of debt in grati- 
tude, when they take off ſo much fpleen, turbu- 
lency, and ill-rature, as might otherwiſe ſpend itſelf 
+ 1 o the detriment of the publick. 

- Book II. page 84. line 5. If my —_—_— mind.] 
b This ſpeech, which Jupiter ſpeaks to Pallas with a 
to Ipleaſant kind of air, ZoiLus takes gravely to pieces; 
and affirms, It is below Jupiter's wiſdom, and only 
uſt Ngreeable with Home x's folly, that ſhe ſhould bor- 


an- Now a reaſon for her _ the Mice from their 
of Fftendance in the temple, when — waited to prey 
aan pon hoſe things which were facred to her.” But the 


ir of the ſpeech rendering a grave anſwer unneceſ- 
ary, I ſhall offer ZoiLus an obſervation in return 
dr his. There are upon the ſtone that is carved for 
he apotheoſis of Homer, figures of Mice by his 
oot-ſtool, which, according to Cuperus, its inter- 
eters, ſome have taken to ſignify this poem; and 
thers thoſe criticks, who tear or vilify the works of 
great 
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great men. Now, if ſuch can be compared to 
Mice, let the words of Zo1Lus be brought home to 
himſelf and his followers for their mortification: 
That no one ought to think of meriting in the ſtate 
of learning only by debaſing the beſt performances, 
and as it were preying upon thoſe things which 
Hould be ſacred in it.” 

Book II. page 84. line 13. In vain my father.] 
The ſpeech of Pallas is diſliked by ZoiLus, becauſe 
it makes the goddeſs carry a reſentment againſt fuch 
inconſiderable creatures; though he ought to eſteem 
them otherwiſe when they repreſent the perſons and 
actions of men, and teach us how the gods diſregard 
thoſe in their adverſity who provoke them in their 
proſperity. But, if we conſider Pallas as the patro- 
neſs of learning, we may by an allegorical applica- 
tion of the Mice and Frogs, find in this ſpeech two 
ſorts of enemies to learning ; they who are malici- 
ouſly miſchievous, as the Mice ; and they who are 
turbulent thro' oftentation, as the Frogs. The firſt 
are enemies to excellency upon principles; the ſe- 
cond accidentally by the error of fſelf-love, which 
does not jan with the excellence itſelf, but only 
with thoſe people who get more praiſe than themſelves 
by it. Thus, tho' they have not the ſame perverſe- 
neſs with the others, they are however drawn into 
the ſame practices, while they ruin reputations, leſt 
they ſhould not ſeem to be learned; as ſome wo- 
men turn proſtitutes, leſt they ſhould not be thought 
handſome enough to have admirers. 

Book III. page 86. line 5. Their dreadful trum- 
pets.] Upon the reading of this, ZoiLus becomes 
full of diſcoveries. He recollects, that Homes 
makes his Greeks come to battle with filence, and 
his Trojans with ſhouts, from whence he diſcovers, 
that he knew nothing of trumpets. Again, he fees, 
that the Hornet is made a trumpeter ro the battle 
and hence he diſcovers, that the line muſt not be 


Homer's. Now had he drawn his l 
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fairly, he could only have found by the one, that 
trumpets were not in uſe at the taking of Troy ; and 
by the other, that the battle of Frogs and Mice was 
laid by the poet for a later ſcene of action than that 
of the Iliad. But the boaſt of diſcoveries accompa- 
nies the affectation of knowledge ; and the affectation 
of knowledge is taken up with a deſign to gain a 
command over the opinions of others. It is too 
heavy a taſk for ſome criticks to ſway our judg- 
ments by rational inferences ; a pompous pretence 
muſt occaſion admiration, the eyes of mankind muſt 
be obſcured by a glare of pedantry, that they may 
conſent to be led blindfold, and permit that an opi- 
nion ſhould be dictated to them without demanding 
that they may be reaſoned into it. 

Book III. page 87. line 14. Big Seutlzus tum- 
bling.] ZoiLus has happened to bruſh the duſt off 
ſome old manuſcript, in which the line that kills 
Seutlæus is wanting. And for this cauſe he fixes a 
general concluſion, that there is no dependance up- 
on any thing which is handed down for Hou ERSC, 
ſo as to allow it praiſe ; ſince the different copies 
vary amongſt themſelves.” But is it fair in ZoiLus, 
or any of his followers, to oppoſe one copy to a 
thouſand ? and are they impartial who would paſs 
this upon us for an honeſt balance of evidence ? 
When there is ſuch an inequality on each fide, is it 
not more than probable that the number carry the 
author's ſenſe in them, and the ſingle one its tranſ- 
criber's errors? It is folly or madneſs of paſſion to be 
thus given over to partiality and prejudices. Men 
may flouriſh as much as they pleaſe concerning the 
value of a new found edition, in order to byaſs the 
world to particular parts of it; but in 2 matter eaſily 
decided by common ſenſe, it will ſtill continue of its 
own Opinion. 

Book III. page 89. line 5. With Borbocztes 
fights.] Through the — part of ZoiLus's 
work he frequently rails at Home « for his dialects. 
« Theſe, ſays he in one "_ the poet made uſe of 


becauſe 
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becauſe he could not write pure Greek; and in ano- 
ther, they ſtrangely contributed to his fame, by mak- 
ing ſeveral cities who obſerved ſomething of their own 
in his mixed language, contend. for his being one of 
their natives.” Now ſince I have here practiſed a li- 
cence in imitation. of his, by ſhortening the word Bor- 
bocætes a whole ſyllable, it ſeems a good opportunity 
to ſpeak for him where I defend myſelf. Remember 
then, that any great genius who introduces poetry into 
a language, has a power to poliſh it, and of all the man- 
ners of ſpeaking then in uſe, to ſettle that for. poeti- 
cal which he judges. moſt adapted to the art. Take 
notice too, that Homer has not only done this for 
neceſſity but for ornament, ſince he uſes various dia- 
lects to humour his ſenſe with ſounds which are ex- 
preſſive of it. Thus much in behalf of my author 
to anſwer ZoiLus. As for myſelf, who deal with 
his followers, I muſt argue from neceſſity, that the 
word was ſtubborn, and would not ply to the quanti- 
ties of an Engliſh verſe, and therefore I altered it b 
the dialect we call poetical, which makes my line 10 
much ſmoother, that I am ready to cry with their bro- 
ther Lipſius, when he turned an O into an I, Vel ego 
me amo, vel me amavit Fhœbus, quando hoc correxi, 
To this let me add a recrimination upon ſome of them. 
As firſt, ſuch as chooſe words written after the man- 
ner of thoſe who preceded the pureſt age of a language, 
without the neceſſity I have pleaded, as regundi for 
regendi, perduit ſor perdidit, which reſtoration of ob- 
ſolete words deſerves to be called a critical licence or 
dialect. adly, Thoſe who pretending to verſe without 
an ear, ule the poetical dialed of abbreviation, ſo that 
the lines ſhall run the rougher for it. And 3dly, Thoſe 
who preſume by their erit ical licences to alter the ſpel- 
lings of words; an affectation which deſtroys the ety- 
mology of a language, and being carried on by private 
hands for fancy or faſhion, would be a thing we 
ſhould never have an end of. 

Book III. page 92. line 3. Nor Pallas Jove.] “I 
cannot, ſays Zo1Lvs, but reflect upon this ſpeech of 


Mars, 


c 


% as as 
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Mars, where a Mouſe is oppoſed to the god of war, 
the goddeſs of valour, the thunder of Jupiter, and all 
the gods at once; but I rejoice to think that Pythagoras 
faw HoMEeR's ſoul in hell hanging on a tree, and fur- 
rounded with ſerpents for what he ſaid of the gods.” 
Thus he who hates fables anſwers one with another, 
and can rejoice in them when they flatter his envy. He 
appears at the head of his ſquadron of criticks, in the 
fall ſpirit of one utterly devoted to a party ; with 
whom truth is a lye, or as bad as a lye, when it 
makes againſt him ; and falſe quotations paſs for truth, 
when they are neceſſary to a cauſe. 
Book III. page 94. line 3. And a whole war.] 
« Here, ſays Zo1Lvs, is an end ofa very fooliſh poem, 
of which by this time I have effectually convinced the 
world, and filenced all ſuch for the future, who, like 
HomMER, write fables to which others find morals, 
characters whoſe juſtneſs is queſtioned, unneceflary 
digreſſions, and impious epiſodes.” But what aſſur- 
ance can ſuch as Zolls have, that the world will 
ever be convinced againſt an eſtabliſhed reputation, by 
ſuch people whoſe Ents in writing are ſo very notori- 
ous ? who judge againſt rules, affirm without reaſons, 
and cenſure without manners ? who quote themſelves 
for a ſupport of their opinions, found their pride upon 
a learning in trifles, and their ſuperiority upon the 
claims they magiſterially make? who write of beau- 
ties in a harſh ſtyle, judge of excellency with a low- 
neſs of ſpirit, and purſue their defire to decry it with 
every artifice of envy? There is no diſgrace in being 
cenſured, where there is no credit to be favoured. 
But, on the contrary, envy gives a teſtimony of 
lome perfection in another; and one who is attacked 
by many, is like a hero whom his enemies acknow- 
ledge for ſuch, when they point all the ſpears of 
battle againſt him. In ſhort, an author who writes 
for every age, may even erect himſelf a monument 
of thoſe ſtones which envy throws at him: While 
the critick who writes againſt him can have no fame, 
L 2 becauſe 
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becauſe he has no ſucceſs; or if he fancies he may 
ſucceed, he ſhould remember, that by the nature of 
his undertaking he would but undermine his own 
foundation; for he is to ſink of courſe when the book 
which he writes againſt, and for which alone he is 
read, is loſt in diſrepute or oblivion. 


TO 


Ew of we 


0 
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IIIEILEIECIEAIIEIIESSY 
To Mr. POPE 


KELIS O praiſe, yet ſtill with due reſpeQ to 
1 T NJ praiſe, 

bY Va A bard triumphant in immortal bays, 
The learn'd to ſhew, the ſenfible com- 


mend, 
Yet ſtill preſerve the province of the friend, 
What life, what vigour, muſt the lines require? 
What muſick tune them? what affection fire? 


O might thy genius in my boſom ſhine! 
Thou ſhouldſt not fail of numbers worthy thine, 
The brighteſt antients might at once agree 
To ſing within my lays, and ſing of thee. 


Horace himſelf would own thou doſt excel, 
In candid arts to play the critick well, 


Ovid himſelf might wiſh to ſing the dame 
Whom Windfor foreſt ſees a gliding ſtream, 
On filver feet, with annual ofier crown'd, 
dhe runs for ever thro' poetic ground. 


How flame'the glories of Belinda's hair, 


Made by the muſe the envy of the fait; 
L 3 Leſe 
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Leſs ſhone the treſſes Egypt's princeſs wore, 
Which ſweet Callimachus ſo ſung before. 
Here courtly trifles ſet the world at odds, 


Belles war with Beaux, and Whims deſcend for Gods, 


The new machines in names of ridicule, 
Mock the grave phrenzy of the chymick fool. 
But know, ye fair, a point conceal'd with art, 


The Sylphs and Gnomes are but a woman's heart: 


The Graces ſtand in ſight ; a Satyr train 


Peep o'er their heads, and laugh behind the ſcene. 


In Fame's fair temple, o'er the boldeſt wits 
Inſhrin'd on high the ſacred Virgil ſits, 
And fits in meaſures, ſuch as Virgil's muſe, 
To place thee near him might be fond to chooſe. 
How might he tune th' alternate reed with thee, 
Perhaps a Strephon thou, a Daphnis he, 
While ſome old Damon o'er the vulgar wiſe 
"Thinks he deſerves, and thou deſerv'ſt the prize. 
Rapt with the thought my fancy ſeeks the plains, 
And turns me ſhepherd while I hear the ſtrains. 
Indulgent nurſe of every tender gale, 
Parent of flowrets, old Arcadia, hail ! 
Here in the cool my limbs at eaſe I ſpread, 
Here let thy poplars whiſper o'er my head, 
Still ſlide thy waters ſoft among the trees; 
Thy aſpins quiver in a breathing breeze, 
Smile all thy vallies in eternal ſpring, 
Be huſh'd, ye winds ! while Pope and Virgil ſing. 
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In Engliſh lays, and all ſublimely great, 
Thy Homer warms with all his antient heat, 
He ſhines in council, thunders in the fight, 
And flames with ev'ry ſenſe of great delight. 
Long has that poet reign'd, and long unknown, 
Like monarchs ſparkling on a diſtant throne z 
In all the majeſty of Greek retir'd, 
Himſelf unknown, his mighty name admir'd, 
His language failing, wrapt him round with night, 
Thine rais'd by thee, recals the work to light. 
So wealthy mines, that ages long before 
Fed the large realms around with golden ore, | 
When choak'd by ſinking banks, no more appear, 
And ſhepherds only ſay, The mines were here: 
Shou'd ſome rich youth (if nature warm his heart, 
And all his projects ſtand inform'd with art) 
Here clear the caves, there ope the leading vein ; 
The mines detected flame with gold again. 


How vaſt, how copious are thy new defigns ! 
How ev'ry muſick varies in thy lines! 
Still as I read, I feel my boſom beat, 
And rife in rap: ures by another's heat. 
Thus in the wood, when ſummer dreſs'd the days, 
When Windſor lent us tuneful hours of eaſe, 
Our ears the lark, the thruſh, the turtle bleſt, 
And Philomela ſweeteſt o'er the reſt : ; 
The ſhades reſound with ſong — O foftly tread ; 
While a whole ſeaſon warbles round my head. 

This 
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This to my friend—and when a friend inſpires, 
My filent harp its maſter's hand requires, 
Shakes off the duſt, and makes theſe rocks reſound, 
For fortune plac'd me in unfertile ground; 
Par from the joys that with my ſoul agree, > 
From wit, from learning, — far, oh far from thee! 
Here moſs-grown trees expand the ſmalleſt leaf ; 
Here half an acre's corn is half a ſheaf, 
Here hills with naked heads the tempeſt meet, 
Rocks at their ſide, and torrents at their feet, 
Or lazy lakes unconſcious of a flood, 
Whoſe dull brown Naiads ever fleep in mud. 


Yet here content can dwell, and learned eaſe, 
A friend delight me, and an author pleaſe, 
Ev'n her I fing, while Pope ſupplies the theme, 
Shew my own love, tho' not increaſe his fame. 


Part 
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Part of the firſt Canto of the Raye of the 
LOCK. 


NEN N ND now unveil'd, the toilet ends diſ. 
1 play d, 

9 — Each ſilver vaſe in myſtick order laid, 

NN Firſt, rob'd in white, the nymph intent 
adores 

With head uncover'd, the coſmetick pow'rs. 

A heav'nly image in the glaſs appears, 

To that ſhe bends, to that her eyes ſhe rears ; 

TY inferior prieſteſs, at her altar's ſide, 

Trembling begins the ſacred rites of pride. 

Unnumber'd treaſures ope at once, and here 

The various off rings of the world appear; 

From each ſhe nicely culls with curious toil, 

And decks the goddeſs with the olittring ſpoil. 

This caſket India's glowing gems unlocks, 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. 

The tortoiſe here and elephant unite, 

Transform'd to combs, the ſpeckled, and the white. 

Here files of pins extend their ſhining rows, 

Puffs, powders, patches, bibles, billet-doux. 

Now awful beauty puts on all its arms, 

The fair each moment riſes in her charms, 


. Repairs 
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A TRANSLATION of part of the firſt canto 
of the Rape of the Lock, into Leonine 


verſe, after the mannner of the antient 
Monks. | * 


T nunc dilectum ſpeculum, pro more retectum, 
Emicat in mensa, quæ ſplendet pyxide densa: 
Tum primum lympha ſe purgat candida nympha ; 
Jamque ſine menda, cœleſtis imago videnda, 
Nuda caput, bellos retinet, regit, implet, ocellos. 
Hac ſtupet explorans, ſeu cultus numen adorans. 
Inferior claram Pythoniſſa apparet ad aram, 
ertque tibi caute, dicatque ſuperbia! laute, 
Dona venuſta ; oris, quz cunctis, plena laboris, 
Excerpta explorat, dominamque deamque decorat, 
Pyxide devota, fe pandit hic India tota, 
Et tota ex 1fta tranſpirat Arabia ciſta ; 
Teſtudo hic flectit, dum ſe mea Leſbia pectit; 
Atque elephas lente, te pectit Leſbia dente; 
Hunc maculis noris, nivei jacet ille coloris. 
Hic jacet & mundè, mundus muliebris abundè; 
Spinula reſplendens æris longo ordine pendens, 
Pulvis ſuavis odore, & epiſtola ſuavis amore. 
duit arma ergo, Veneris pulcherrima virgo; 
chrior in præſens tempus de tempore creſcens; 
Jam 
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Repairs her ſmiles, awakens every grace, 
And calls forth all the wonders of her face; 
Sees by degrees a purer bluſh ariſe, ] 
And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes. [ 
The buſy Sylphs ſurround her darling care; 8 
Theſe ſet the head, and thoſe divide the hair. ls 
Some fold the ſleeve, while others plait the gown, 
And Betty's praiſed for labours not her own. 


HEALTH 
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Jam reparat riſus, jam ſurgit gratia visũs, 
Jam promit cultu, mitac' la latentia vultu. 
Pigmina jam miſcet, quo plus ſua purpura gliſcet, 
Et geminans bellis ſplendet magne fulgor ocellis. 
Stant Lemures muti, nymphæ intentique ſaluti, 
Hic figit zonam, capiti locat ille coronam, 
Hæc manicis formam, plicis dat & altera normam ; 
Et tibi vel Betty, tibi vel nitidiſſima Letty ! 
Gloria factorum temerè conceditur horum. 


121 
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ee e . CG 
HEALTH. An EC LO GU E. 

N OW early ſhepherds o'er the meadows paſs, 
And print long foot-ſteps in the glittering graſs ; 


The cows neglectful of their paſture ſtand, 
By turns obſequious to the milker's hand. 


When Damon ſoftly trod the ſhaven lawn, 
Damon a youth from city cares withdrawn ; 
Long was the pleaſing walk he wander'd thro', 
A cover'd arhour clos'd the diſtant view ; 
There reſts the youth, and while the feather'd throng 


Raiſe their wild muſick, thus contrives a ſong. 


RS ak... a._- 


n af ns am 


Here wafted o'er by mild Eteſian air, 
Thou country Goddeſs, beauteous Health ! repair ; 
Here let my breaſt, thro? quiv'ring trees, inhale 
Thy roſy bleſſings with the morning gale. 0 
What are the fields, or flow'rs, or all I ſee? U 
Ah! taſteleſs all, if not enjoy'd with thee. O 


| Tx 

Joy to my ſoul! I feel the Goddeſs nigh, 7 
The face of nature cheers as well as I; Il 
O' er the flat green refreſhing breezes run, Ar 


The ſmiling daiſies blow beneath the ſun, 
| 'The 


he 
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The brooks run putling down wich filver waves, 
The planted lanes rejoice wich dancing leaves, 
The chirping birds from all the compaſs rove, 
To tempt the tuneſul echoes of the grove : 
High ſunny ſummits, deeply ſhaded dales, 
Thick molly banks, and flow'ry winding vales, 
With various proſpects gratify the ſight, 
And ſcatter fix'd attention in delight. 


Come, country Goddeſs, come, nor thou ſuffice, 
But bring thy mountain- ſiſter, Exerciſe. 
Call'd by thy lively voice, ſhe turns her pace, 
Her winding horn proclaims the finiſh'd chace ; 
She mounts the rocks, ſhe ſkims the level plain, 
Dogs, hawks, and horſes, crowd her early train ; 
Her hardy face repels the tanning wind, 


And lines and meſhes looſely float behind. 


All theſe as means of toil the feeble ſee, 
But thefe are helps to pleaſure join'd with thee. 


Let Sloth lye ſoftning till high noon in down, 
Or lolling fan her in the ſultry town, 
Unnery'd with reſt; and turn her own diſeaſe, 
Or foſter others in luxurious caſe: 
I mount the courſer, call the deep-mouth'd hounds, 
The fox unkennel'd flies to covert grounds; 
lead where ſtags thro* tangled thickets tread, 
And ſhake the faplings with their branching head ; 

| M 2 I make 


\ 
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I make the falcons wing their airy way, 

And ſoar to ſeize, or ſtooping ſtrike their prey; 

To ſnare the fiſh I fix the luring bait ; 

To wound the fow] I load the gun with fate, 

' Tis thus thro' change of exerciſe I range, 

And ſtrength and pleaſure riſe from every change. 
Here beauteous Health for all the year remain, 


When the next comes, I'll charm thee thus again. 


Oh come, thou Goddeſs of my rural ſong, 
And bring thy daughter, calm Content, along, 
Dame of the ruddy cheek and laughing eye, 
From whoſe bright preſence clouds of ſorrow fly: 
For her I mow my walks, I plat my bowers, 
Clip my low hedges, and ſupport my flowers; 
To welcome her, this ſummer ſeat I dreſt, 

And here I court her when ſhe comes to reſt ; 
When fhe from exerciſe to learned eaſe 


Shall change again, and teach the change to pleaſe. 


Now friends converſing my ſoft hours refine, 
And Tully's Tuſculum revives in mine : 
Now to grave books I bid the mind retreat, 
And ſuch as make me rather good than great. 
Or o'er the works of eaſy Fancy rove, 
Where flutes and innocence amuſe the grove : 
The native bard that on Sicilian plains 
Firſt ſung the lowly manners of the ſwains; 
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Or Maro's muſe that in the faireſt light 
Paints rural proſpects and the charms of fight ; 


Theſe ſoft amuſements bring content along, 

And fancy, void of ſorrow, turns to ſong. 
Here beauteous Health for all the year remain, 
When the next comes, Þll charm thee thus again 


The FLIES. An ECLOGUE. 


HEN in the river cows for coolneſs ſtard, 
And ſheep for breezes ſeek the lofty land, 
A youth, whom Eſop. taught that ev'ry tree, 
Each bird, and inſect ſpoke as well as he, 
Walk'd calmly muſing in a ſhaded way, 
Where flow'ring hawthorn broke the ſunny rav. 
And thus inſtructs his moral pen to draw 
A ſcene that obyious in the field he faw. 


Near a low ditch, where ſhallow waters meet, 
Which never learn'd to glide with liquid feet, 
Whoſe Naiads never prattle as they play, 

But ſcreen'd with hedges ſlumber out the day; 
There ſtands a lender fern's aſpiring ſhade, 
Whoſe anſw'ring branches regularly laid 

Put forth their anſw'ring boughs, and proudly riſe 
Three ſtories upward, in the nether ſkies. 


RB 3 
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For ſhelter here, to ſhun the noon-day heat, 
An airy nation of the Flies retreat; 

Some in ſoft air their ſilken pinions ply, 
And ſome from bough to bough delighted fly, 


Some riſe, and circling light to perch again; 


A pleaſing murmur hums along the plain. 
85, whena ſtage invites to pageant ſhows, 


(If great and ſmall are like) appear the Beaux, 


In boxes ſome with ſpruce pretenſion ſit, T 
Some change from ſeat to ſeat within the pit, | T 
Some roam the ſcenes, or turning ceaſe to roam; N 


Preluding muſick fills the lofty dome. | 


| 80 
When thus a Fly (if what a Fly can ſay 1 
Deſerves attention) raiſed the rural lay. P. 
b T 
Where late Amintor made a nymph a bride, T 
Joyful I flew by young Favonia's fide, WW 
Who, mindleſs of the feaſting, went to ſip - A 
The balmy pleafure of the ſhepherc's lip. . 
Iſaw the wanton, where I ſtoop'd to ſup, * 
And half refolv'd to drown me in the cup; v. 
ill bruſh'd by carc e's lands, the foar'd above: A 
Ceaſe, beauty, ceaſe to vex a tender love. 
Thus ends the youth, the buzzing meadow rung, 
And thus the rival of his muſick ſung. T 
| V. 
When ſuns by thouſands ſhone on orbs of dew, 7 


I waftcd ſoit with Zephyretta flew ; 1 
a Saw I A 


Saw 
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Saw the clean pail, and ſought the milky chear, 


While little Daphne ſeized my roving dear. 

Wretch that I was! I might have warned the dame, 
Yet far indulging as the danger came, 

But the kind huntreſs left her free to ſoar : 

Ah! guard, ye lovers, guard a miſtreſs more. 


Thus from the fern, whoſe high projecting arms, 
The fleeting nation bent with duſky ſwarms, 
The ſwains their love in eaſy muſick breathe, 
When tongues and tumults ſtun the fields beneath. 
Black ants in teams come dark'ning all the road, 
Some call to march, and ſome to lift the load ; 
They train, they labour with inceſſant pains, 
Preſs'd by the cumb'rous weight of ſingle grains. 
The Flies ſtruck filent gaze with wonder down: 
The buſy burghers reach their earthy town; 


Where lay the burthens of a wint'ry ſtore, 


And thence unweary'd part in ſearch of more. 
Yet one grave fage a moment's ſpace attends, 
And the ſmall cities loftieſt point aſcends, 

Wipes the falt dew that trickles down his face, 
And thus harangues them with the graveſt grace. 


Ye fooliſh nurſlings of the fummer air, 
Theſe gentle tunes and whining fongs forbear ; 
Your trees and whiſp'ring breeze, your groveand love, 
Your Cupid's quiver, and his mother's dove, 


Let bards to buſineſs bend their vig'rous wing, 


And ſing but ſeldom, if they love to ſing : : 
Elſe, 
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Elſe, when the flow'rets of the ſeaſon fail, 

And this your ferny ſhade forſakes the vale, 

Tho? one would ſave ye, not one grain of wheat, 


Should pay ſuch ſongſters idling at my gate. 


He ceas'd : the Flies, incorrigibly vain, 
Heard the May'r's ſpeech, and fell to ſing again 


AN 
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Toan od BEAUTY. 


TEAM N vain, poor nymph, to pleaſe our youth- 


0 1 4þ ful fight, 
You fleep in cream and frontlets all the 

ET night, 

Your face with patches ſoil, with paint repair, 

Dreſs with gay gowns, and ſhade with foreign hair. 

f truth in ſpight of manners muſt be told, 

Why really fifty five is ſomething old. 


Once you were young; or one, whoſe life's ſo long 
dhe might have born my mother, tells me wrong. 
And once (ſince envy's dead before you die,) 
The women own, you play'd a ſparkling eye, 
Taught the light foot 2 modiſh little trip, 


N And pouted with the prettieſt purple lip —- 


To 
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To ſome new charmer are the roſes fled, 


Which blew, to damaſk all thy cheek with red; p 
Youth calls the graces there to fix their reign, 2 
And airs by thouſands fill their eaſy train, 8 
So parting ſummer bids het flow'ry prime 
Attend the ſun to dreſs ſome ſoreign clime ; 
While withering ſeaſons in ſucceſſion, here, Hl 
Strip the gay gardens, and deform the year. Re 
60 

But thou (ſince nature bids) the world reſign, 4 
"Tis now thy daughter's daughter's time to ſhine. * 
With more addreſs, (or ſuch as pleaſes more) * 
She runs her female exerciſes o'er, 10 
Unfurls or cloſes, raps or turns the fan, 0 
And ſmiles, or bluſhes at the creature man, Ve 
With quicker life, as gilded coaches paſs, Ar 
In ſideling courteſy ſhe drops the glaſs. W 
With better ſtrength, on viſit-days ſhe bears. Or 
To mount her fifty flights of ample ſtairs. | Te 
Her mien, her ſhape, her temper, eyes and tongue, Le 
Are ſure to conquer, —for the rogue is young; Ye 
And all that's madly wild, or oddly gay, 
We call it only pretty Fanny's way. 

Th 

Let time that makes you homely, make you ſage, Us 
The ſphere of wiſdom is the ſphere of age. Th 
"Tis true, when beauty dawns with early fire, Th 


And hears the flatt ring tongues of ſoft deſire, ih An 


rue, 


ge, 
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not from virtue, from its graveſt ways, 
The ſoul with pleaſing avocation ſtrays. 
But beauty gone, tis eaſier to be wiſe; 

As harpers better, by the loſs of eyes. 


Henceforth retire, reduce your roving airs, 
Haunt leſs the plays, and more the publick prayers, 
RejeR the Mechlin head, and gold brocade, 
Go pray, in ſober Norwich crape array'd. 
Thy pendant diamonds let thy Fanny take, 
(Their trembling luſtre ſhews how much you ſhake ;) 
Or bid her wear thy necklace row'd with pear], 
You'll find your Fanny an obedient girl. 
do for the reſt, with leſs encumbrance hung, 
You walk thro? life, unmingled with the young ; 
And view the ſhade and ſubſtance as you paſs, 
With joint endes vour trifling at the glaſs, 
Or folly dreſt, and rambling all her days, 
To meet her counterpart, and grow by praiſe : 
Yet ſtill ſedate yourſelf, and gravely plain, 
You neither fret, nor envy at the vain. 


"Twas thus (if man with woman we compare) 
The wiſe Athenian croſs'd a glitt'ring fair, 
Unmov'd by tongues and fights, he walk'd the place, 
Thro' tape, toys, tinſel, gimp, perfume, and lace ; 


Then bends from Mars's hill his awful eyes, 
Ii And * What a world I never want?” he cries ; 


| | But 
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But cries unheard : for folly will be free. 

So part the buzzing gaudy crowd, and he: 
As careleſs he for them, as they for him ; 


He wrapt in Wiſdom, and they whirl'd by Whim. 


. e . . . , , , . . N . . . . . W. N . N 
The BO OK-WOR M. 


O ME hither, boy, we'll hunt to-day 
The Book-worm, rav'ning beaſt of prey, 
Produc'd by parent Earth, at odds 
(As fame reports it) with the Gods, 
Him frantick hunger wildly drives 
Againſt a thouſand authors lives : 
Thro' all the fields of wit he flies; 
Dreadful his head with cluſt'ring e yes, 
With horns without, and tuſks within, 
And ſcales to ſerve him for a ſkin: 
Obſerve him nearly, left he climb 
To wound the bards of antient time, 
Or down the vale of fancy go 
To tear ſome modern wretch below: 
On ev'ry corner fix thine eye, 
Or ten to one he ſlips thee by. 


See where his teeth a paſſage eat: 
We'll rouſe him from the deep retreat. 
But who the ſhelter's forc' d to give, 


"Tis ſacred V irgil as I live! 
| From 


w—— So ms woo too wo 
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From leaf to leaf, from ſong to ſong, 
He draws the tadpole form along, 
He mounts the gilded edge before, 
He's up, he ſcuds the cover o'er, 
He turns, he doubles, there he paſt, 
And here we have him, caught at laſt. 


** 


Inſatiate brute, whoſe teeth abuſe 
The ſweeteſt ſervants of the Muſe. 
(Nay never offer to deny, 
| took thee in the fact to fly.) 

His Roſes nipt in ev'ry page, 

My poor Anacreon mourns thy rage, 
By thee my Ovid wounded lies ; 

By thee my Leſbia's ſparrow dies : 
Thy rabid teeth have half deſtroy'd 
The work of love in Biddy Floyd, 
They rent Belinda's locks away, 
And ſpoil'd the Blouzelind of Gay. 
For all, for ev'ry ſingle deed, 
Relentleſs juſtice bids thee bleed. 
Then fall a victim to the Nine, 
Myſelf the Prieſt, my deſk the Shrine. 


Bring Homer, Virgil, Taſſo near, 
To pile a ſacred altar here; 
Hold, boy, thy hand out-runs thy wit, 
You reach'd the plays that Ds wait; 
You reach'd me Ph=—s ruſtick ſtrain 
Pray take your mortal bards again, 
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Come bind the victim, there he lies, 


And here between his num' rous eyes 
This venerable duſt I lay, 
From manuſcripts juſt ſwept away. 


The goblet in my hand I take, 
{For the libation's yet to make) 
A health to poets ! all their days 
May they have bread, as well as praiſe ; 
Senſe may they ſeek, and leſs engage 
In papers fill'd with party-rage. 
But if their riches ſpoil their vein, 
Ye Muſes, make them poor again. 


| Now bring the weapon, yonder blade, 
With which my tuneful pens are made, 
I ſtrike the ſcale that arms thee round, 
And twice and thrice I print the wound ; 
The ſacred altar float; with red, 
And now he dies, and now he's dead. 


How like the ſon of Jove I ſtand, 
This Hydra ſtretch'd beneath my hand! 
Lay bare the monſter's entrails here, 

To ſee what dangers threat the year: 
Ye gods! what ſonnets ona wench ? 
What lean tranſlations from the French? 
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'Tis plain, this lobe is ſo unſound, ; 1 
8 prints, before the months go round, | 


But hold, before I cloſe the ſcene, 7 Y 
The ſacred altar ſhould be clean. | 
Oh had I h—————I!'s ſecond bays, 

Or T — — 1 thy pert and humble lays !. 
(Ye fair, forgive me, when T vow 
[ never miſs'd your works till now) 


Id tear the leaves to wipe the ſhrine, 
(That only way you pleaſe the Nine) 1 
But ſince I chance to want theſe two, BY 


I'll make the ſongs of D y do. 
Rent from the corps, on vonder pin, Ef 
L hang the ſcales that brac'd it in; | F ] 


hang my ſtudious morning gown, 


And write my own inſcription down. 


This trophy from the Python won, 
„This robe, in which the deed was done, 
« Theſe, Parnell, glorying in the feat, 

« Hung on theſe ſhelves, the Mules ſeat. 
Here Ignorance and Hunger found 
Large realms of wit to ravage round; 
Here Ignorance and Hunger fell; 

« 'Two foes in one ſent to hell. 

Ve poets, who my labours ſce, 

Come ſhare the triumph all with me! 

« Ye Criticks ! born to vex the Muſe, 
„Go mourn the grand ally you loſe. 

N 2 
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An ALLEGORY on MAN. 
Thoughtful being, long and ſpare, 


A Our race of mortals call him Care 
(Were Homer living, well he knew 
What name the Gods have call'd him too) 
With fine mechanick genius wrought, 
And lov'd to work, tho' no one bought. 


This being by a model bred 
In Jove's eternal fable head, 


Contriy'd a ſhape impower'd to breathe, 
And be the worldling here beneath. _ 


The Man roſe ſtaring, like a ſtake ; 
Wondering to fee himſelf awake ! - 
Then look'd fo wiſe, before he knew 
The buſineſs he was made to do ; 
That pleas'd to ſee with what a grace 
He gravely ſhew'd his forward face, 
Jove talk'd of breeding him on high, 
An under-ſomething of the ſky. 


But e'er he gave the mighty nod, 


Which ever binds a poet's God: 
(For 


Ir 
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(For which his curls ambrofial ſhake, 
And mother Earth's oblig'd to quake :) 
He ſaw old mother Earth ariſe, 

She ſtood confeſs'd before his eyes; 

But not with what we read ſhe wore, 
A caſtle for a crown before, 

Nor with long ſtreets and longer roads 
Dangling behind her, like commodes: 
As yet with wreaths alone ſhe dreſt, 
And trail'd a landſcape-painted veſt. 
Then thrice ſhe rais'd, (as Ovid ſaid)- 
And thrice ſhe bow'd, her weighty head. 


Her honours made, great Jove, ſhe cry'd,. 


This thing was faſhion'd from my fide ; 
His hands, his heart, his head are mine ; 
Then what haſt thou to call him thine ?. 


Nay rather aſk, the monarch faid, 
What boots his hand, his heart, his head, , 
Were what I gave remov'd away ? 
Thy part's an idle ſhape of clay. 


— 
Halves, more than halves! cry'd honeſt Care, 


Your pleas wou'd make your titles fair, 
You claim the body, you the ſoul, 
But I who join'd them, claim the whole, 
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Thus with the gods debate began, 
On ſuch a trivial cauſe, as man, 
And can celeſtial tempers rage? 
(Quoth Virgil in a latter age.) 


As thus they wrangled. Time came by; 
{There's none that paint him ſuch as I, 
For what the fabling Antients ſung 
Makes Saturn old, when Time was young.) 
As yet his winters had not ſhed 
Their filver honours on his head; 

He juſt had got his pinions free 

From his old fire Eternity. 

A ſerpent girdled round he wore, 

The tail within the mouth before ; 

By which our almanacks are clear 

That learned Egypt meant the year. 

A ſtaff he carry'd, where on high 

A glaſs was fix d to meaſure by, 

As amber boxes made a ſhow 

For heads of canes an age ago. 

His veſt, for day, and night, was py'd ; 
A bending fickle arm'd his ſide; 

And ſpring's new months his train adorn ; 
The other ſeaſons were unborn. 


Known 
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Known by the Gods, as near he draws, 
They make him umpire of the cauſe. 
O'er a low trunk his arm he laid, 
(Where fince his Hours a dial made ;) 
Then leaning heard the nice debate, g 
And thus pronounc'd the words of Fate. 


Since body from the parent earth, 
And ſoul from Jove receiv'd a birth, 
Return they where they firſt began; 
But ſince their union makes the man, 
Till Jove and Earth ſhall part theſe two, 
To Care who join'd them, Man is due. 


He faid, and ſprung with ſwift career 
To trace a circle for the year ; 
Where ever ſince the Seaſons wheel, 
And tread on one another's heel. 


Tis well, ſaid Jove, and for conſent 
Thund'ring he ſhook the firmament. 
Our umpire Time ſhall have his way, 
With care TIlet the ereature ſtay : 
Let bus'nefs vex him, av'rice blind, 
Let doubt and knowledge rack his mind, 
Let error act, opinion ſpeak, 


And want afflict, and ſickneſs break, 
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And anger burn, dejection chill, 

And joy diſtract, and ſorrow kill. 

Till arm'd by Care, and taught to mow, . 
Time draws the long deſtructive blow ; 

And waſted man, whoſe quick decay 

Comes hurrying on before the day, 

Shall only find, by this decree, 

The foul flies ſooner back to me. 


An Imitation of ſome FRENCH VERSES. 


Elentleſs Time! deſtroying pow'r, . 
Whom ſtone and braſs obey, , 
Who giv'ſt to ev'ry flying hour 
To work ſome new decay; 
Unheard, unheciied, and unſeen, 
Thy ſecret ſaps prevail, 
And ruin man, a nice machine, 
By nature form id to fail. 
My change arrives; the change I meet, 
Before I thought it nigh; 
My Spring, my years of pleaſure fleet, 
And all their beauties die. 
In age I ſearch, and only find 
A poor unfruitful gain, 
Grave wiſdom-ſtalking flow behind, 
Oppreſs d with loads of pain. 


In 


Fo 
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My ignorance cou'd once beguile, 
And fancy'd joys inſpire ; 

My errors cheriſh'd hope to ſmile 
On newly-born deſire. 

But now experience ſhews, the bliſs 
For which I fondly ſought, 

Not worth the long impatient wiſh, 
And ardour of the thought. 

My youth met Fortune fair array'd, 
(In all her pomp ſhe ſhone) 

And might, perhaps, have well efſay'd 
To make her gift my own : 

But when I ſaw the bleſſings ſhow'r 
On ſome unworthy mind, 

T left the chace, and own'd the pow'r 
Was juſtly painted blind. 

| paſs'd the glories which adorn 
The ſplendid courts of kings, 

And while the perſons mov'd my ſcorn, 
I roſe to ſcorn the things. 

My manhood felt a vig'rous fire 
By love increas'd the more; 

But years with coming years conſpire 
To break the chains I wore. 

In weakneſs ſafe, the ſex I ſee 
With idle luſtre ſhine ; 

For what are all their Joys to me, 
Which cannot now be mine? 
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But 


1 


But hold I feel my gout decreaſe, 
My troubles laid to reſt, 

And truths which wou'd diſturb my peace, 
Are painful truths at beſt. 

Vainly the time I have to roll 
In fad reflection flies; 

Ye fondling paſſions of my ſoul ! 
Ye ſweet deceits! ariſe, 

I wiſely change the ſcene within, 
To things that us'd to pleaſe ; 

In pain, philoſophy is ſpleen, 
In health, tis only eaſe. 
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V the blue taper's trembling light, 
No more I waſte the wakeful night, 
Intent with endleſs view to pore 
The ſchoolmen and the ſages o'er : 
Their books from wiſdom widely ſtray, 
Or point at bet the longeſt way. 
TIl ſeek a readier path, and go 
Where wiſdom's ſurely taught below. 


How deep yon azure dies the ſky ! 
Where orbs of gold unnumber'd lye, 
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While 
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While thro? their ranks in ſilver pride 
The nether creſcent ſeems to glide. 
The ſlumb' ring breeze forgets to breathe, 
The lake is ſmooth and clear beneath, 
Where once again the ſpangle ſnow 
Deſcends to meet our eyes below. 
The grounds which on the right aſpire, 
In dimneſs from the view retire : 
The left preſents a place of graves, 
Whoſe wall the ſilent water laves. 
That ſteeple guides thy doubtful fight. 
Among the livid gleams of night. 
There paſs with melancholy ſtate, 

F By all the folemn heaps of fate, 
And think, as ſoftly-ſad you tread 
Above the venerable dead, 
„Time was, like thee they life poſſeſt, 
« And time ſhall be, that thou ſhalt reſt.” 


Thoſe graves, with bending oſiers bound, 
That nameleſs heave the crumbled ground, 


Quick to the glancing thought diſcloſe 
Where toil and poverty repoſe, 


The flat ſmooth ſtones that bear a name, 
The chiſſels ſlender help to fame, 
(Which e'er our ſet of friends decay 
Their frequent ſteps may wear away.) 
ule IA middle race of mortals own, 


Men, half ambitious, all unknown. 
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The marble tombs that riſe on high, 
Whoſe dead in vaulted arches lye, 
Whoſe pillars ſwell with ſculptur'd ſtones, 
Arms, angels, epitaphs, and bones, 
"Theſe (all the poor remains of ſtate) 
Adorn the rich, or praiſe the great ; 
Who live on earth in fame they live, 
Are ſenſeleſs of the fame they give. 


d 


Ha! while I gaze, pale Cynthia fades, De 
The burſting earth unveils the ſhades ! * 
All flow, and wan, and wrap'd with ſhrouds, 4 
They riſe in viſionary crouds, No 
And all with ſober accent cry, 

« Think, mortal, what it is to dye.” 
No 

Now from von black and fun'ral yew, 5 
That bathes the charnel houſe with dew, Wir 
Methinks I hear a voice begin; Wh, 
(Ye ravens, ceaſe your croaking din, geri 
Ve tolling clocks, no time reſound x Suck 
O'er the long lake and midnight ground) Hay 
It ſends a peal oi hollow groans, On e 
Thus ſpeaking from among the bones, A fer 

But 1 

When men my ſcythe and darts ſupply, * dee t 

How great a king of fears am I! Clap 
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They view me like the laſt of things: 
They make, and then they dread, my ſtings. 
Fools! if you leſs provok'd your fears, 
No more my ſpectre-form appears. 
Death's but a path that muſt be trod, 
If man wou'd ever pals to God: 
A port of calms, a ſtate of eaſe 
From the rough rage of ſwelling ſeas. 


Why then thy flowing fable ſtoles, 
Deep pendent cypreſs, mourning poles, 
Looſe ſcarfs to fall athwart thy weeds, 
Long palls, drawn herſes, cover'd ſteeds, 
And plumes of black, that as they tread, 
Nod o'er the ſcutcheons of the dead ? 


Nor can the parted body know, 
Nor wants the ſoul, theſe forms of woe: 
As men who long in priſon dwell, 
With lamps that glimmer round the cell, 
When e'er their ſuffering years are run, 
Spring forth to greet the glitt'ring ſun : 
Such joy, tho' far tranſcending ſenſe, 
Have pious ſouls at parting hence. 
On earth, and in the body plac'd, 
A few, and evil years, they waſte: 
But when their chains are caſt aſide, 
dee the glad ſcene unfolding wide, 
Clap the glad wing and tow'r away, 


They] And mingle with the blaze of day. JL 
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A Hymn. to CoNTENTMENTr. 


OVELY, laſting peace of mind! 
Sweet delight of human kind! 
Heavenly born, and bred on high, 
To crown the fav'rites of the ſky, 
With more of happinefs below, 
Than victors in a triumph know ! 
Whither, O whither art thou fled, 


_ 


To lay thy meek, contented head? 
What happy region doſt thou pleat | 
To make the ſeat of calms and eaſe? 
+ 
Ambition ſearches all its ſphere - A 
Of pomp and ſtate, to meet thee there. T 
Encreaſing avarice would find It 
Thy preſence in its gold enſhrin'd.  _ | Ce 
The bold advent rer ploughs his way, v 
Thro' rocks amidſt the foaming ſea, | Bid 
To gain thy love; and then perceives Kn 
Thou wert not in the rocks and waves. Th. 
The ſilent heart with grief aſſails, | Th. 
Treads ſoft and loneſome o'er the vales, Ane 


4 Sees daiſies open, rivers run, 
= And ſeeks (as I have yainly done) 


Amuſing 


ng 
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Amuſing thought; but learns to know 


That folitude's the nurſe of woe, 

No real happineſs is found 

In trailing purple o'er the ground: 
Or in a ſoul exalted high, 

To range the circuit of the ſky, 
Converſe with ſtars above, and know 
All nature in its form below; 

The reſt itſeeks, in ſeeking dies, 

And doubts at laſt for knowledge riſe, 


Oh, lovely, laſting peace appear 


This world itſelf, if thou art here, 


Is once again with Eden bleſs'd, 
And man contains it in his breaſt. 


'T was thus, as under ſhade I ſtood, 


I ſung my wiſhes tc the wood, 


And loſt in thought, no more perceiv'd 


The branches whiſper as they wand: 
It ſeem'd, as all the quiet place 
Confeſs'd the preſence of the grace. 


When thus ſhe ſpoke Go rule thy will, 


Bid thy wild paſſions all be till, 
Know God 
The joys which from religion flow : 
Then ev'ry grace ſhall prove its gueſt, 
And I'll be there to crown the reſt, 
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and bring thy heart to know 
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Oh! by yonder moſſy ſeat, 
In my hours of ſweet retreat ; 
Might I thus my foul employ, 
With ſenſe of gratitude and joy: 
Rais'd as antient prophets were, 
In heavenly viſion, praiſe, and pray'r ; 
Pleaſing all men, hurting none, 
Pleas'd and bleſs'd with God alone: 
Then while the gardens take my fight, 
With all the colours of delight; 
While filver waters glide along, 
To pleaſe my ear, and court my ſong : 
PI} lift my voice, and tune my ſtring, 
And thee, great ſource of nature, ſing. 


The ſun that walks his airy way, 
To light the world, and give the day ; 
The moon that ſhines with borrow'd light; 
The ſtars that gild the gloomy night ; 
The ſeas that roll unnumber'd waves; 
The wood that ſpreads its ſhady leaves 
The field whoſe ears conceal the grain, 
The yellow treaſure of the plain ; 
All of theſe, and all I ſee, 
Shou'd be ſung, and ſung by me: 
They ſpeak their Maker as they can, 
But want and aſk the tongue of man. 


Go 
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Go ſearch among your idle dreams, 
Vour buſy, or your vain extremes; 
And find a life of equal bliſs, 
Or own the next begun in this. 


The HERMI T. 


AR in a wild, unknown to publick view, 
From youth to age a rev'rend hermit gre ; 
The moſs his bed, the cave his humble cell, 
His food the fruits, his drink the chryſtal well: 
Remote from man, with God he paſs'd the days, 
Pray'r all his bus neſs, all his pleaſure praiſe. 


A life ſo facred, ſuch ſerene repoſe, 
Seem'd he iv n itſelf, till one ſuggeſtion roſe ; 
That vice ſhou'd triumph, virtue vice obey, 
This ſprung ſome doubt of Providence's ſway : 
His hopes no more a certain proſpect boaſt, 
And all the tenour of his ſoul is loſt; 
So when a ſmooth expanſe receives impreſt 


Calm nature's image on its watry breaſt, 
Down bend the banks, the trees depending grow, 


And ſkies beneath with anſw'ring colours glow ; 
But if a ſtone the gentle ſcene divide, 
Swift ruffling circles curl on ev'ry fide, 
2 O. 3 
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And glimmering fragments of a broken ſun, 
Banks, trees, and ſkies, in thick diſorder run. 


To clear this doubt, to know the world by ſight, 
To find if books, or ſwains, report it right ; 
(For yet by ſwains alone the world he knew, 
Whoſe feet came wand ring o'er the nightly dew) 
He quits his cell; the pilgrim-ſtaft he bore, 
And fix d the ſcallop in his hat before; 
Then with the ſun a riſing journey went, 
Sedate to think, and watching each event. 


The morn was waſted in the pathleſs graſs, 
And long and loneſome was the wild to paſs ; 
But when the ſouthern ſun had warm'd the day, 
A youth came poſting o'er a eroſſing way; 
His raiment decent, his complexion fair, 
And ſoft in graceſul ringlets wav'd his hair: 
Then near approaching, father, hail! he cry'd, 
And hail, my ſon, the rev'rend ſire reply'd ; 
Words followed words, from queſtion anſwer flow'd, 
And talk of various kind deceiv'd the road; 
Till each with other pleas'd, and loth to part, 
While in their age they differ, join in heart : 
Thus ſtand an aged elm in ivy bound, 
Thus youthful ivy claſps an elm around. 


Now ſunk the ſun; the cloſing hour of day 
Came onward, mantled o'er with ſober grey; 
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Nature in ſilence bid the world repoſe : 


When near the road a ſtately palace roſe : 


There by the moon thro' ranks of trees they paſs, 


Whoſe verdure crown'd their ſloping ſides of graſs. 


It chanc'd the noble maſter of the dome, 


Still made his houſe the wand'ring ſtranger's home: 


Yet ſtill the kindneſs, from a thirſt of praiſe, 
Prov'd the vain flouriſh of expenſive eaſe. 

The pair arrive ; the liv'ry'd ſervants wait ; 
Their lord receives them at the pompous gate, 
The table groans with coſtly piles of food, 
And all is more than hoſpitably good, 


Then led toreſt, the day's long toil they drown, 
Deep ſunk in ſleep, and ſilk, and heaps of down. 


At length 'tis morn, and at the dawn of day, 
Along the wide canals the zephyrs play; 
Freſh o'er the gay parterres the breezes creep, 
And ſhake the neighb'ring wood to baniſh fleep. 
Up riſe the gueſts, obedieat to the call, | 
An early banquet deck'd the ſplendid hall ; 
Rich luſcious wine a golden goblet grac'd, 


Which the kind maſter forc'd the gueſts to taſte. 
Then pleas'd and thankful, from the porch they go, 
And, but the landlord, none had cauſe of woe; 


His cup was vanith'd ; for in ſecret guiſe 
The younger gueſt purloin'd the glittering prize. 
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As one who ſpies a ſerpent in his way, 
Gliſt' ning and baſking in the ſummer ray, 
Diſorder'd ops to ſhun the danger near, 
Then walks with faintneſs on, and looks with fear ; 
So ſeem'd the fire ; when far upon the road, 
The ſhining ſpoil his wilely partner ſhow'd. 


He ſtopp'd with ſilence, walk'd with trembling heart, 


And much he wiſh'd, but durſt not aſk to part: 
Murn' ring he lifts his eyes, and thinks it hard, 
That generous actions meet a baſe reward. 


While thus they paſs, the ſun his glory ſhrouds, 
The changing ſkies hang out their fable clouds; 
A ſound in air prefag'd approaching rain, 
And beaſts to covert ſcud acreſs the plain. 
Warn'd by the ſigns, the wand'ring pair retreat, 
To ſeek for ſhelter at a neighb'ring feat. 
"Twas built with turrets, on a riſing ground, 
And ftrong, and large, and unimprov'd around; 
Its owner's temper, tim'rous and ſevere, 


Unkind and griping, caus'd a deſert there. 


As near the Miſer's heavy doors they drew, 
Fierce riſing guſts with ſudden fury blew ; 
The nimble light'ning mix'd with ſhow'rs began, 
And o'er their heads loud rolling thunder ran. 
Here long they knock, but knock or call in vain, 
Driv'n by the wind, and batter d by the rain, 


At 


At 
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At length ſome pity warm'd the maſter's breaſt, 
("Twas then, his threſhold firſt receiv'd a gueſt) 
Slow creaking turns the door with jealous care, 
And half he welcomes in the ſhivering pair ; 
One frugal faggot lights the naked walls, 

And nature's fervor thro” their limbs recals : 
Bread of the coarſeſt fort, with meagre wine, 
(Each hardly granted) ſerv'd them both to dine; 
And when the tempeſt firſt appear'd to ceaſe, 

A ready warning bid them part in peace. 


With till remark the pond'ring Hermit view'd 
In one ſo rich, a life ſo poor and rude ; 
And why ſhou'd ſuch, (within himſelf he cry'd,) 
Lock the loſt wealth a thouſand want beſide? 
But what new marks of wonder ſoon took place, 
In ev'ry ſettling feature of his face! 
When from his veſt the young companion bore 
That cup, the gen'rous landlord own'd before, 
And paid profuſely with the precious bowl 
The tinted kindneſs of this churliſh ſoul. 


But now the clouds in airy tumult fly, 
The ſun emerging opes an azure ſky ; 
A freſher green the ſmelling leaves diſplay, 
And glitt ring as they tremble, cheer the day: 
The weather courts them from the poor retreat, 
And the glad maſter bolts the wary gate. 


While 
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While hence hey walk, the Pilgrim's boſom wrought, 


With all the travel of uncertain thought; 

His partner's acts hout their cauſe appear, 
"Twas there a vice and ſeem'd a madneſs here: 
Deteſting that, an vitying this he goes, 

Loſt and confound with the various ſhows. 


Nov night's dim ſhades again involve the ſky, 
Again the wand'rers want a place to lye, 

Again they ſearch, and find a lodging nigh. 

The foil improy'd around, the manſion neat, 
And neither poorly low, nor idly great: | 

It ſeem'd to ſpeak its maſter's turn of mind, 
Content, and not for praiſe, but virtue kind. 


Hither the walkers turn with weary feet, 
Then bleſs the manſion, and the maſter greet : 
Their greeting fair beſtow'd, with modeſt guiſe, 
The courteous maſter hears, and thus replies : 


Without a vain, without a grudging heart, 
To him who gives us all, I yield a part ; 
From him you come, from him accept it here, 
A frank and ſober, more than coſtly cheer. 
He ſpoke, and bid the welcome table ſpread, 
Then talk'd of virtue till the time of bed, 
When the grave houſhold round his hall repair, 


Warn'd by a bell, and cloſe the hours with pray'r. 


At 


hit, 
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At length the world renew'd the calm repoſe, 

Was ſtrong for toil, the dapple morn arofe ; 
Before the pilgrims part, the younger crept, 
Near the clos'd cradle where an infant ſlept, 
And wiith'd his neck: the landlord's little pride, 
O ſtrange return! grew black, and gaſp'd, and dy'd. 
Horror of horrors! what! his only fon! 
How look'd our hermit when the fact was done? 
Not hell, tho? hell's black jaws in funder part, 5 
And breathe blue fire, cou'd more aſſault his heart. 


? 


Confus'd, and ſtruck with filence at the deed, 
He flies, but trembling fails to fly with ſpeed. 
His ſteps the youth purſues ; the country lay 
Perplex'd with roads, a ſervant ſhow'd the way: 
A river croſs'd the path; the paſſage o'er 
Was nice to find ; the ſervant trod before ; 

Long arms of oaks an open bridge ſupply'd, 

And deep the waves beneath the bending glide. 
The youth who ſeem'd to wa ch a time to fin, 
Approach'd the careleſs guide, and thruſt him in; 
Plunging he falls, and rifing li:ts his head, 

Then flaſhing turns, and ſinks among the dead. 


Wild, ſparkling rage inflames the father's eyes, 
He burſts the bands of fear, and madly cries, 


Deteſted wretch—— But ſcarce his ſpeech began, 


When the ſtrange partner ſeem d no longer man: 
| His 
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His youthful face grew more ſerenely ſweet; 
His robe turn'd white, and flow d upon his feet; 
Fair rounds of radiant points inveſt his hair; 
Celeftial odours breathe thro' purpled air; 
And wings, whoſe colours glitter'd on the day, 
Wide at his back their gradual plumes diſplay. 
The form etherial burſts upon his ſight, 
And moves in all the majeſty of light. 


Thoꝰ loud at firſt the pilgrim's paſſions grew, 
Sudden he gaz'd, and wiſt not what to do ; 
Surpriſe in ſecret chains his words ſuſpends, 
And in a calm his ſettling temper ends. 

But filence here the beauteous angel broke, 
(The voice of muſick raviſh'd as he ſpoke.) 


Thy pray'r, thy praiſe, thy life to voice unknown, 
In ſweet memorial riſe before the throne : 
Theſe charms, ſucceſs in our bright regions find, 
And force an angel down, to calm thy mind ; 
For this commiſſion'd, I forſook the ſky, 
Nay, ceaſe to knee] — Thy fellow ſervant I. 


Then know the truth of government divine, 


And let theſe ſcruples be no longer thine. 
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The Maker juſtly claims that world he made, 
In this the right of Providence is laid; 
Its ſacred majeſty through all depends 
On uſing ſecond means to work his ends: 
Tis thus, withdrawn in ſtate from human eye, 
The pow'r exerts his attributes on high, 
Your actions uſes, nor controuls your will, 
And bids the doubting ſons of men be ſtill. 


What ſtrange events can ſtrike with more ſurpriſe, 
Than thoſe which lately ſtruck thy wond'ring eyes ? 
Yet taught by theſe, confeſs th' Almighty juſt, 

And where you can't unriddle, learn to truſt ! 1 


The great, vain man, who far'd on coſtly food, 
Whoſe life was too luxurious to be good; 
Who made his iv'ry ſtands with goblets ſhine, 
And forc'd his gueſts to morning draughts of wine, þ 
Has, with the cup, the graceleſs cuſtom loſt, | 
And {till he welcomes, but with leſs of cot. 


The mean, ſuſpicious wretch, whoſe bolted door, 
Ne'er mov'd in duty to the wand'ring poor ; 0 
With him left the cup, to teach his mind 1 
That heav'n can bleſs, if mortals will be kind. | ll 
Conſcious of wanting worth, he views the bowl, 1 
And feels compaſſion touch his grateful ſoul. bl 
| P Thus 
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Thus artiſts melt the ſullen ore of lead, 7 
With heaping coals of fire upon its head; 1 
In the kind warmth the metal learns ta plow, 

And looſe from droſs, the ſilver runs below. 


L 
Long had our pious friend in virtue trod, | T 
But now the child half wean'd his heart from God., A 


(Child of his age) for him he liv'd in pain, 
And meaſur'd back his ſteps to earth again. 
To what exceſſes had his dotage run? 

But God, to fave the parent, took the ſon. 
To all but thee, in fits he ſeem'd to go, 
(And *twas my miniſtry to deal the blow) 
The poor fond parent humbled-in the duſt, 
Now owns in tears the puniſhment was juſt. 


But kow had all his fortune felt a wreck, 
Had that falſe ſervant ſped in ſafety back? 
This night his treaſur'd heaps he meant to ſteal! 
And what a fund of charity wou'd fail! 


Thus Heav'n inſtructs thy mind: This trial o'er, 
Depart in peace, reſign, and ſin no more. 


On ſounding pinions here the youth withdrew, 
The ſage ſtood wond'ring as the ſeraph flew, 
Thus look'd Eliſha, when to mount on high, 

His maſter took the chatiot of the ſky; 


The 


he 
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The fiery pomp aſcending left the view; 
The prophet gaz d, and will'd to follow too. 


The bending hermit here a pray'r begun, 


159 


Lord! as in heaven, on earth thy will be done. 


Then gladly turning, ſought his antient place, 
And paſs'd a life of piety and peace. 
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Vatibus addere calcar, 
Ut Studio majore petant Helicona virentem. 
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LLEGORY is in itſelf fo retired a way of 

writing, that it was thought proper to ſay ſome- 
thing before-hand concerning this piece, which is en- 
tirely fram'd upon it. 


The deſign, therefore, is to ſhew the ſeveral ſtyles 


which have been made uſe of by thoſe who have en- 
deavoured to write in verſe. The ſcheme by which it 
is carried on, ſuppoſes an old Grecian poet couching 
his obſervations or inſtructions within. an allegory ;- 
which allegory is wrought out upon the ſingle word 
flight, as in the figurative way it ſignifies a thought 
above the common level: Here wit is made to be Pega- 
ſus, and the poet his rider, who flies by ſeveral coun- 
tries where he muſt not touch, by which are meant 


ſo many vicious ſtyles, and arrives at laſt at the ſu- 


blime. 

This way of writing is not only very engaging to 
the fancy, whenever it is well performed, but it has. 
been thought alſo one of the firſt that the poets made 
uſe of. ence arole many of thoſe ſtories concern- 
ing the heathen gods, which at firſt were invented to 
% bots truth and morality more pleaſingly, and 
which afterwards made poetry itſelf more ſolemn, 
when they happened to be received into the heathen 
divinity. And indeed there ſeems to be no likelier 
way by which a poetical genius may yet appear as an 
original, than that he ſhould proceed with a full com- 
ws of thought and knowledge, either to defign his 
plan, or to beautify the parts of it, in an allegorical 
manner. We are much beholden to antiquity for 
thoſe excellent compoſitiors by which writers at pre- 
ſent form their minds; but it is not ſo much required 
of us to adhere merely to their fables, as to obſerve 

their 


. 


their manner. For if we preclude our own invention, 
poetry will conſiſt only in expreſſion, or ſimile, or the 
application of old ſtories; and the u moſt character to 
which a genius can arrive, will depend on imitation, 
or a borrowing from others, which we muſt agree to- 
gether not to call ſtealing, becauſe we take only from 
the antients. There have been poets among our« 
ſelves, ſuch as Spenſer and Milton, who have ſuc- 
ceſsſully venwred further. Theſe inſtances may let us 
ſee that invention is not bounded by what has been 
done before, they may open our imaginations, and 
be one method of preferving us from writing without 
ſchemes. 

As for what relates any further particularly to this 
poem, the reader will obſerve, that its aim is inſtruc- 
tion. Perhaps a repreſentation of ſeveral miſtakes 
and difficulties which happen to many who write poe- 
try, may deter fome from attempting what they have 
not been made for: And perhaps the deſcription of 
ſeveral beauties belonging to it, may afford hints to- 
wards forming, a genius for delighting and improving 
mankind. If either of theſe happen, the poem is uſe- 
ful; and upon that account its faults may be more ea- 
fly excuſed. 
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EAM HATE the vulgar with untuneful mind, 

” 7 7 Heart uninſpir'd, and ſenſes unrefin'd. 
Hence, ye prophane, I raiſe the ſoundi 
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And BoLinGBRoOKE deſcends to hear me ſing. 

When Greece cou'd truth in myſtick fable ſhroud, 

And with delight inſtruct the liſt'ning crowd, 

An antient poet (time has loſt his name) 

Deliver'd ſtrains in verſe to future fame. 

Still as he ſung he touch'd the trembling lyre, 

And felt the notes a riſing warmth inſpire. 

Ye ſweet' ning graces in the muſick throng, 


Aſſiſt my genius, and retrieve the ſong 
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From dark obliyion, ſee, my genius goes 
To call ic forth, TWas thus the poem roſe, 


Wit is the muſes horſe, and bears on high 
The daring rider to the muſes ſky: 
Who, while his ſtrength to mount aloft he tries; - 
Buy regtons varying in their nature, flies, 


At firſt he riſeth Oer ia land of toil, 
A barren, hard, and undeſerving ſoil, 
Where only weeds from heavy labours grow, 
Which yet the nation prune, and- keep fop ſhow, 
When couplets jingling on their accent run, 
Whoſe point of epigram is ſunk to pun, 
Where wings * by fancy never feather'd fly : 
Where lines by meafure-form'd in hatchets lie: 
Where altars ſtand, erected porches gape, 
And ſenſe is-cramp'd-while words are par'd' to:ſhape”: 
Where mean acroſticks-labout'd in a frame, 
On ſcatter'd letters raiſe a painful ſcheme; 
And by confinement in their work controul 
The great enlargings of the boundleſs ſoul. 
Where if a wartior's elevated fire 
Wou'd all the brighteſt ſtrokes of verſe require; 
Then ftreight in Anagrarh a-wretched crew 
Will pay their undeſerving praiſes too; 

While 
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* Theſe, and the like conceits, of putting poems 
into ſeveral ſhapes by the different lengths of lines, 
are frequent in old poets of moſt languages. 
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While on the rack his poor disjointed name 
Muſt tell its maſter's character to fame. 
And (if my fire and fears aright preſage) 
The lab'ring writers of a future age 
Shall clear new ground, and grots, and caves repair, 
To civilize the babbling echoes there. 
Then while a lover treads a lonely walk, 
His voice ſhall with its own reflection talk, 
The cloſing ſounds of all the vain device, 
Select by trouble, frivolouſly nice, 
Reſound through verſe, and with a falſe pretence 
Support the dialogue, and paſs for ſenſe. 
Can things like theſe to laſting praiſe pretend ? 
Can any muſe the worthleſs toil befriend ? 
Ye facred virgins, in my thoughts ador'd, 
Ah, be for ever in my lines deplor'd ! 
If tricks and words acquire an endleſs name, 
And trifles merit in the court of fame. 


« At this the poet ſteod concern'd a while, 
« And view'd his objects with a ſcornful ſmile: 
Then other images of different kind, | 
© With diff*rent workings enter'd on his mind; 
At whoſe approach he felt the former gone, 
And ſhiver'd in conceit, and thus went on.” 


By a cold region next the rider goes, 
Where all lies cover'd in eternal ſaows ; 
Where no bright genius drives the chariot high, 
To glitter on the ground, and gild the ſky. 
Bleak 
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Bleak level realm, where frigid ſtiles abound, 
Where never yet a daring thought was found, 
But counted feet is poetry defin'd ; 

And ſtarv'd conceits that chill the reader's mind. 
A little ſenſe in many words imply, 

And drag with loit'ring numbers ſlowly by. 
Here dry ſententious ſpeeches half aſleep, 
Prolong'd in lines, o'er many pages creep ; 1 
Nor ever ſhew the paſſions well expreſt, 
Nor raiſe like paſſions in another's breaſt. 
Here flat narrations fair exploits debaſe, 
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In meaſures void of ev'ry ſhining grace 6 
Which never arm their hero for the field, N 
Nor with prophetick ſtory paint the ſhield ; ny 
Nor fix the creſt, or make the feathers wave, 0 
Or with their characters reward the brave; vv 
Undeck'd they ſtand, and unadorn'd with praiſe, - 
And fail to profit while they fail to pleaſe. T1 
Here forc'd deſcription is fo ſtrangely wrought, ba 
It never ſtamps its image on the thought ; * 
The lifeleſs trees may ſtand for ever bare, w 
And rivers ſtop, for aught the readers care; Th 
They ſee no branches trembling in the woods, 8 
Nor hear the murmurs of encreaſing floods, Th 
Which near the roots with ruffled waters flow, To 
And ſhake the ſhadows of the boughs. below. Th 
Ah facred verſe, replete with heav'nly flame, WI 


Such cold endeavours wou'd invade thy name ! 


The 
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The writer fondly wou'd in theſe ſurvive, 
Which wanting ſpirit never ſeem'd alive: 
But if applauſe or fame attend his pen, 
Let breathleſs ſtatues paſs for breathing men. 


Here ſeem'd the ſinger touch'd at what he ſung, 
« And grief a while delay'd his hand and tongue: 
« But ſoon he check'd his fingers, choſe a ſtrain, 
« And flouriſh'd ſhrill, and thus aroſe again.” 


Paſs the next region, which appears to ſhow, 
"Tis very open, unimprov'd, and low; 
No noble flights of elevated thought, 
No nervous ſtrength of ſenſe maturely wrought, 
Poſſeſs this realm, but common turns are there, 
Which idly ſportive move with childiſh air. 
On callow wings, and like a plague of flies, 
The little fancies in a poem riſe, 
The jaded reader every where to ſtrike, 
And move his paſſions ev'ry where alike. 
There all the graceful nymphs are forc'd to play 
Where any water bubbles in the way : 
There ſhaggy fatyrs are oblig'd to rove 
In all the fields, and over all the grove: 
There ev'ry ſtar is ſummon'd from its ſphere, 
To dreſs one face, and make Clarinda fair : 
There Cupids fling their darts in ev'ry ſong, 
While nature ſtands neglected all along : 
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»Till the teaz'd hearer, vex'd at laſt to find 
One conſtant object till aſſault the mind, 
Admires no more at what's no longer new, 

And haſtes to ſhun the perſecuting view. 

There bright ſurpriſes of poetick rage, 

(Whoſe ſtrength and beauty more confirm'd in age 
For having laſted, laſt the longer till) 

By weak attempts are imitated ill, 

Or carry'd on beyond their proper light, 

Or with refinement flouriſh'd out of fight. 
There metaphors on metaphors abound, 

And ſenſe by diff ring images confound : 

Strange injudicious management of thought, 
Not born to rage, nor into method brought. 
Ah, ſacred muſe! from ſuch a realm retreat; 
Nor idly waſte the influence of thy heat 
On ſhallow ſoils, where quick productions riſe, 
And wither as the warmth that rais'd them dies. 


«« Here o'er his breaſt a fort of pity roll'd, 


„ Which ſomething lab'ring in the mind controuP'd, 
% And made him touch the loud refounding ftrings, 
L“ While thus with muſick's ftronger tones he ſings.“ 


Mount higher till, ſtill keep thy faithful ſeat, 
Mind the firm reins, and curb thy courſer's heat; 
Nor let him touch the realms that next appear, 
Whoſe hanging turrets ſeem a fall to fear, 

And ſtrangely ftand along the tracts of air, 
Where thunder rolls, and bearded comets glare. 
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The thoughts that moſt extravagantly ſoar, 
The words that found as if they meant to roar ; 
For rant and noiſe are offer'd here to ckoice, 
And ſtand elected by the publick voice. 
All ſchemes are ſlighted which attempt to ſhine 
At once with ſtrange and probable deſign , 
'T'is here a mean conceit, a vulgar view, 
That bears the leaſt reſpect to ſeeming true; 
VUhile ev'ry trifling turn of things is ſeen 
o move by Gods deſcending in machine. 
Here ſwelling lines with ſtalking ſtrut proceed; 
And in the clouds terriſick rumblings breed: 
„Here ſingle heroes deal grim deaths around, 
© And armies periſh in tremendous ſound : 
Here fearſul monſters are preſerv'd to die, 
In ſuch a tumult as affrights the ſky ; 
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« For which the golden ſun ſhall hide with dread, 


And Neptune lift his ſedgy matted head, 

« Admire the roar, and dive wich dire diſmay, 
And ſeek his deepeſt chambers in the fea.” 
To raiſe their fubject thus the lines deviſe, 
And falſe extravagance wou'd ſain ſurpriſe ; 
Yet ſtill, ye Gods, ye live untouch'd by fear, 
And undiſturb'd at bellowing monſters here: 
But with compaſſion guard the brain of men, 
If thus they bellow through the poet's pen: 
So will the reader's eyes diſcern aright 

The raſheſt fally from the nobleſt flight, 

And find that only boaſt and ſound agree 
To ſeem the life and voice of majeſty, 
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When writers rampant on Apollo call 

And bid him enter and poſſeſs them all, 

And make his flames afford a wild pretence 
To keep them unreſtram'd by common ſenſe, 
Ah, facred verſe ! Teſt reaſon quit thy ſeat, 
Give none to ſuch, or give a gentle hear. 

T vas here the ſinger felt his temper wrought 
Hy fairer proſpects, which aroſe to thought; 
And in himſelf a while collected fat, 


* And much admir'd at this, and much at that; 


„Till all the beauteous forms in order ran, 
And then he took theit track, and thus began. 


Above the beauties, far above the ſhow 
In which weak NATURE dreſſes here below, 
Stands the great palace of the bright and fine, 
Where fair ideas in full glory fhine, 
Eternal models of exalted parts, 
'The pride of minds, and conquerors of hearts, 


Upon the fiit arrival here, are ſeen 
Rang'd walks of Bay, the muſes ever-green, 
Each ſweetly ſpringing from ſome ſacred boug", 
Whoſe circlinz ſhade adorn'd a poet's brow, 
While through the leaves, in unmoleſted ſkies, 
The gentle breathing of applauſes flies, 


And fixtt'ring ſounds are heard within the breeze, 


And pleaſing murmur runs among the trees, 
And falls of water join the flatt'ring ſounds, 


And murmur ff nine from the ſhore rebounds. 
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The warbled melody, the lovely fights, 
The calms of ſolitude inſpire delights, 


The dazzled eyes, the raviſh'd ears, are caught, 


The panting heart unites to purer thought, 

And grateful ſhiverings wander o'er the ſkin, 
And wond'rous extaſies ariſe within, 

Whence admiration overflows the migd, 

And leaves the pleaſute felt but undefin d. 

Stay, daring rider, now no longer rove ; 

Now paſs to find the palace through the grove ; 
Whate'er you fee, whate'er you feel, diſplay 
The realm you ſought for, daring rider ſtay. 


Here various fancy ſpreads a vary'd ſcene, 
And judgment likes the ſigut, and looks ſerene, 
And can be pleas'd itſelf, and helps to pleaſe, 
And joins the work, and reguiates the lays. 
Thus on a plan, defign'd by double care, 
The building riſes in the glitt'ring air, 

With juſt agreementfram'd in ev'ry part, 
And ſmoothly poliſh'd with the niceſt art. 


% 


Here laurel boughs, which ant ent heres were, 


Now not fo fading as they prov d before, 
Wreath round the pillars which the poets rear, 
And flope their points to make a foliage there. 
Here chaplets pull'd in gently-breathiag wind, 
And wrought by lovers inno :ently kind, 
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Hung o'er the porch, their fragrant odours give, 


And freſh in latiing ſong for ever live. 


The thades, for whom with ſuch indulgent care, 


Fame wreaths the boughs, or hangs the chaplets there, 


To deathleis honours thus preſerv'd above, 
For ages conquer, or for ages love. 
Here bold deſcription paints the walls within, 


Her pencil touches, and the world is ſeen : 


The fields look beauteous in their flow'ry pride, 


The mountains rear aloft, the vales ſubſide, 
The cities riſe, the rivers ſeem to play, 
And hanging rocks repel the foaming ſea, 
The foannag ſeas theic angry billov,s ſhow, 
Curt white above, and darkly roll'd below, 
Or ceaſe their rage, and as they calmly lie, 
Return the pleaſing pictures of the ſky ; 
The ſkies extended in an open view, 

Appear a lofty diſtant arch of blue, 

In which deſcription ſtains the painted bow, 
Or thickens clouds, and feathers out the ſnow, 
Or mingles biuſhes in the morning ray, 

Or gilds the noon, or turns an evening grey. 


Here on the pedeſtals of war and peace, 
In diffrent rows, and with a diffrent grace, 
Fine ſtatues proudly ride, or nobly ſtand, 

To which narraiton with a pointing hand 
Directs the ſight, and makes examples pleaſe, 
By boldly vent'ring to dilate in praiſe, 
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Porus on ſeveral Occ as10Nns, 
While choſen beauties lengthen out the ſong, 
Yet make her hearers aever think it long. 

Or if with cloſer art, with ſprightly mien, 
Scarce like herſelf, and more like action ſeen, 
She bids their facts in images ariſe, 

And ſeems to paſs before the reader's eyes, 
The words like charms enchanted motion give, 
And all the ſtatues of the palace live. 

Then hoſts embattel'd ſtretch their lines afar, 
There leaders ſpeeches animate the war, 

The trumpets ſound, the feather'd arrows fly, 
The ſword is drawn, the lance is toſs d on high, 
The brave preſs on, the fainter forces yield, 
And death in diff riag ſhapes deforms the field. 


* Or ſhou'd the ſhepherds be diſpos'd to play, 


Amintor's jolly pipe beguiles the day, 
And jocund echoes dally with the ſound, 


And nymphs in meaſures trip along the ground, 


And &er the dews have wet the graſs below, 
Turn homewards ſinging all the way they go. 


Here, as on circumſtance narrations dwell, 
And tell what moves, and hardly ſeem to tell, 
The toil of heroes on the duſty plains, 

Or on the green the merriment of ſwains, 
Reflection ſpeaks, then all the forms that roſe 
In lite's enchanted ſcenes themſelves compoſe ; 
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Whilſt the grave voice, controuling all the ſpells 


With ſolemn uttrance, thus the moral tells: 
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So publick worth its enemies deſtroys, 
Or private innocence itſelf enjoys. 


Here all the paſſions, for their greater ſway, 
In all the pow'r of words themſelves array ; 
And hence the ſoft pathetick gently charms, 
And hence the bolder fills the breaſt with arms. 
Sweet love in numbers finds a world of darts, 
And with defirings wounds the tender hearts. 
Fair hope diſplays its pinions to the wind, 

And flutters in the lines, and lifts the mind. 
Briſk joy with tranſport fills the riſing ſtrain, 
Breaks in the notes, and bounds in ev'ry vein. 
Stern courage, glitt'ring in the ſparks of ire, 
Enflames thoſe lays that ſet the breaſt on fire. 
Averſion learns to fly with ſwifter will, 

In numbers taught to repreſent an ill. 

By frightful accents fear produces fears, 

By fad expreſſion ſorrow melts to tears, 

And dire amazement and deſpair are brought, 
By words of horror, through the wilds of thought, 
"Tis thus tumultuous paſſions learn to roll; 
Thus arm'd with poetry they win the foul. 


Paſs further through the dome, another view 
Wou'd now the pleaſures of thy mind renew, 
Where oft, deſcription for the colours goes, 
Which raiſe and animate its naiive ſhows ; 


Where 
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Where oft narration ſeeks a florid grace 
To keep from ſinking e&'er tis time to ceaſe; 
Where eaſy turns reflection looks to find, 
When morals aim at dreſs to pleaſe the mind 
Where lively figures are for uſe array'd, 
And theſe an action, thoſe a paſſion, aid. 


There modeſt metaphors in order fit, 
With unaffected undiſguiſing wit, 
That leave their own, and ſeek another's place, 
Not forc'd, but changing with an eaſy pace, 
To deck a notion faintly ſeen before, 
And truth preſerves her ſhape, and ſhines the more. 
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N By theſe the beauteous ſimilies reſide, 

In look more open, in deſign ally'd, 

Who, fond of likeneſs, from another's face 
Bring ev'ry feature's correſponding grace, 
With near approaches in exprefſion flow, 

And take the turn their pattern loves to ſhow ; 
As in the glaſs the ſhadows meet the fair, 

And dreſs and practiſe with reſembling ait: 


Thus truth, by pleaſure doth her aim purſue, 
Looks bright, and fixes on the doubled view. 


There repetitions one another meet, 
Expreſly ſtrong or languiſhingly ſweet, 
And raiſe the fort of ſentiment they pleaſe, 
And urge the fort of ſentiment they raiſe. 
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There cloſe in order are the queſtions plac'd, 


Which march with art conceal'd in ſhows of haſte, 


And work the reader till his mind be brought 

To make its anſwers in the writer's thought. 

For thus the moving paſſions ſeem to throng, 
And with their quickneſs force the ſoul along ; 
And thus the foul grows fond they ſhou'd prevail, 
When ev'ry queſtion ſeems a fair appeal ; 

And if by juſt degrees of ſtrength they ſoar, 

In ſteps as equal each affeQts the more. 


There ſtrange commotion naturally ſhown, 
Speaks on regardleſs that we ſpeak alone, 
Nor minds if they to whom ſhe talks be near, 
Nor cares if that to which ſhe talks can hear. 
The warmth of anger dares an abſent foe ; 
The words of pity ſpeak to tears of woe; 
The love that hopes, on errands ſends the breeze; 
And love deſpairirg moans to naked trees. 


There Rand the new creations of the muſe, 
Poetick perſons, whom the writers uſe, 
Whene'er a cauſe magaificently great, 

Wou' d fix attention with peculiar weight. 

"Tis hence that humbled provinces are ſeen 
Transform'd to matrons with neglected mien, 
Who call their warriors in a mournful ſound, 
And ſhew their crowns of turrets on the ground, 
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While over urns reclining rivers moan 

They ſhou'd enrich a nation not their own. 

"Tis hence the virtues are no more confin'd 

To be but rules of reaſon in the mind ; 

Their heav'nly forms ftart forth, appear to breathe, 
And in bright ſhapes converſe with men beneath, 
And, as a God, in combat valour leads, 

In council prudence as a goddeſs aids. 


There exclamations all the voice employ 
In ſudden fluſhes of concern or joy : 
Then ſeem the ſluices which the paſſions bound, 
To burſt aſunder with a fpeechleſs ſound ; 
And then with tumult and furpriſe they roll, 
And ſhew the cafe important in the ſoul, 


There riſing ſentences attempt to ſpeak, 
Which wonder, ſorrow,-ſhame, or anger break; 
But ſo the part directs to find the reſt, 
That what remains behind is more than gueſs'd. 
Thus fill'd with eaſe, yet left unfiniſh'd too, 
The ſenſe looks large within the reader's view : 
He freely gathers all the paſſion means, 
And artful ſilence more than words explains, 
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Methinks a thouſand graces more I ſee, 
And I cou'd dwell but when wou'd thought be free? 
Engaging method ranges all the band, 
And ſmooth tranſition joins them hand in band : 


Around 
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Around the muſick of my lays they throng, 
Ah too deſerving objects of my ſong ! 

Live, wond'rous palace, live ſecure of time 
To ſenſes harmony, to ſouls ſublime, | 
And juſt proportion all, and great deſign, 
And lively colours, and an air divine. 
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Tis here, that guided by the muſes fire, 
And fill'd with ſacred thought, her friends retire, 
Unbent to care, and unconcern'd with noiſe, 

To taſte repoſe and elevated joys, 
Which in a deep untroubled leiſure meet, 
Serenely raviſhing, politely ſweet. 


From hence the charms that moſt engage they choole, | 
And as they pleaſe the glitt'ring objects uſe ; 
While to their genius more than art they truſt, 
Yet art acknowledges their labours juſt. f 
From hence they look, from this exalted ſhow, 

To chooſe their ſubject in the world below, 


And where an hero well deſerves a name, ( 
They conſecrate his acts in ſong to fame; 3 
Or if a ſcience unadorn'd they find, ] 
They ſmooth its look to pleaſe and teach the mind; 8 
And where a friendſhip's generouſly ſtrong, I 


They celebrate the knot of ſouls in ſong ; 
Or if the verſes muſt enflame deſire, 
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But when the temples deck'd with glory ſtand, 
And hymns of gratitude the Gods demand, 
Their boſoms kindle with celeſtial loye, 
And then alone they caſt their eyes above. 
Hail, facred verſe! ye ſacred muſes, hail! 
Cou'd I your pleaſures with your fire reveal, 
The world might then be taught to know your right, 
And court your rage, and envy my delight : 
But whilſt I follow where your pointed beams, 
My courſe direCting, ſhoot in golden ſtreams, 
The bright appearance dazzles fancy's eyes, 
And weary'd out the fix d attention lies. 
Enough my verſes have you work'd my breaſt, 
Tl ſeek the facred grove, and fink to reſt. 


No longer now the raviſh'd poet ſung, 
ce His voice in eaſy cadence left the tongue; 
«© Nor o'er the muſick did his fingers fly, 
« The ſounds ran tingling and they ſeem'd to die.” 


O BoLincBRoKE! O fav'rite of the ſkies, 
O born to gifts by which the nobleſt riſe! 
Improv'd in arts by which the brighteſt pleaſe, 
Intent to buſineſs, and polite for eaſe ; 
Sublime in eloquence, where loud applauſe 
Hath ſtil'd thee patron of a nation's cauſe, 
Twas there the world perceiv'd and own'd thee great, 
Thence ANNA call'd thee to the reins of ſtate ; 
Go, ſaid the greateſt queen, with Ox ro xb go, 
And ſtill the tumults of the world below, 
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Exert thy powers, and proſper; he that knows 
To move with Oxro&D never ſhou'd repoſe. 
She ſpoke : The patriot overſpread thy mind, 
And all thy days to publick good refign'd. 

Elſe might thy ſoul ſo wonderfully wrought 
For ev'ry depth and turn of curious thought, 
To this the poet's ſweet receſs retreat, 

And thence report the pleaſures of the ſeat, 
Deſcribe the raptures which a writer knows, 
When in his breaſt a vein of fancy glows, 
Deſcribe his buſineſs while he works the mine, 
Deſcribe his temper when he ſees it ſhine, 


Or ſay when readers eaſy verſe enſnares, 

How much the writer's mind can act on theirs : 
Whence images in charming numbers ſet, 

A ſort of likeneſs in the ſoul beget, 

And what fair viſions oft we fancy nigh 

By fond deluſions of the ſwimming eye, 

Or further pierce through nature's maze to find 
How paſlions drawn give paſſions to the mind. 


Oh what a ſweet, confuſion ! what ſurpriſe! 
How quick the ſhifting views of pleaſure riſe ! 
While lightly ſkimming, with a tranſient wing, 
I touch the beauties which I wiſh to ſing. 

Is verſe a ſov'reign regent of the foul, 

And fitted all its motions to controul ? 

Or are they ſiſters, tun'd at once above, 

And ſhake like uniſons if either move? s 
"Or 
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For when the numbers ſing an eager fight, 
I've heard a ſoldier's voice expreſs delight ; 
Ive ſeen his eyes with crouding ſpirits ſhine, 
And round his hilt his hand unthinking twine. 
When from the ſhore the. fickle Trojan flies, 
And in ſweet meaſures poor Eliza dies, 
Pye ſeen the book forfake the virgin's hand, 
And in her eyes the tears but hardly ſtand. 
ve known ker bluſh at ſoft Corinna's name,. 
And in red characters conſeſs a flame: 
Or wiſtr ſucceſs had more adorn'd his arms 
Who gave the world ſor Cleopatra's charms. 


Ye ſons of glory, by my firſt appeal, 
If here the pow'r of lines theſe lines reveal, 
When ſome great youth has with impetuous though 
Read o'er atchie vements which another wrought, . 
And ſeen his courage and his honour go 
Through crouding nations in triumphant ſhow, 
His foul enchanted by the words he reads, 
Shines all impregnated with ſparkling ſeeds, 
And courage here, and honour there, appears, 
In brave deſign, that ſoars beyond his years, 
And this a ſpear, and that a chariot lends, 
And war and triumph he by turns attends : 
Thus gallant pleaſures are his waking dream, 
Till ſome fair cauſe hath called him forth to fame, 
Then form'd to life on what the poet made, 
And breathing ſlaughter, and in arms array'd, 
He marches forward on the daring foe, 


And emulation acts in ev'ry blow. 
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184 Poxus on ſeveral Occas1oxs., 
Great Hector's ſhade in fancy ſtalks along, 

From rank to rank amongſt the martial throng, 
While from his acts he learns a noble rage, 

And ſhines like Hector in the preſent age. 

Thus verſe will raiſe him to the victor's bays, 
And yerſe, that rais'd him, ſhall reſound his praiſe. 


FREY Ye tender beauties, be my witneſs too, 

22 If ſong can charm, and if my ſong be true. 

With ſweet experience oft a fair may find 

Her paſſions moy d, by paſſions well deſign d ,,.... 
And then ſhe tongs to meet a gentle ſwain, , 
And longs to love, and to be lov'd again. MB 
And if by chance an am'rous youth appears, | 


With pants and blnſhes ſhe the courtſhip hears ; N 

And finds a tale that muſt with theirs agree. 5 
And he's Septimius, and his Acme ſhe: ; 
Thus loft in thought her melted heart ſhe gives, 
And the rais'd Jover by the poet lives. 
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Decipimur ſpecie recti Hor. 


NN UR defects and ſollies are too often un- 
# 5 y known to us; nay, they are ſo far from 
1B being known to us, that they pats for 
N. N of demonſtrations of our worth. This 
makes us ealy in the midſt of them, fond 

to ſhew them, fond to improve in them, and to be e{- 
teemed for them. Then it is that a thouſand unac- 
countable conceits, gay inventions, and ext ravagagg 
actions muſt afford us pleaſutes, and diſplay un 3 2 


others in the colours which we ourſelves take a nn wy 
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that even | the wiſer world has chofen 1 


cy to glory in: And indeed there is ſomething ſo ami 
ſing for the time, in this ſtate of vanity and ill ground 
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an exalted word to deſcribe its enchantments, and 
called it the Paradiſe of Fools. : 

Perhaps the latter part of this reflection may ſeem 
a falſe thought to ſome, and bear another turn than 
what J have given; but it is at preſent none of” my 
buſineſs to look after it, who am going to confeſs that I 
have been lately amongſt them in a viſion. 

Methought I was tranſported to a hill, green, 
flowery, and of an eaſy aſcent. Upon the broad top + 
of it reſided fquint-eyed Error, and popular Opi- | 
nion with many heads; two that dealt in - wee and 
were famous for bewitching people with the love of 
themſelves. To theſe repaired a multitude from 
every ſide, by two different paths which lead towards 
each of them. Some who had the moſt aſſuming 
air went directly of themſelves to Error, without 
expecting a conductor; others of a ſofter nature went 
firtt to popular Opinion, from whence as ſhe influen- 
ced and engaged them with their own praiſes, the de- 
livered them over to his government. 

When we had aſcended to an open part of the ſum- 
mit-where - Opinion abode, we found her entertaining 
ſevers] who had arrived before us. Her voice was 
pleaſing: ſhe breathed odours as the fpoke : She ſeem- 
ed to have a tongue {or every one; every one thought 
he heard of ſomething that was valuable in himſelf, 
and expected a paradiſe which ſhe promiſed as the 
reward of his merit, Thus were we drawn to fol- 
low her, till ſhe ſhould bring us where it was to be 
beſtowed: And it was obſervable, that all the way 
we went, the company was either praiſing them- 
ſelves in their qualifications, or one another ſor thoſe 
qualifications which they took to be conſpicuous in 
their own characters, or diſpraiſing others — wanting 
theirs, or vying in the degrees of them. 

At laſt we approached a bower, at the entrance of 
Which Error was ſeated. The trees were thick 
woven, and the place where he fat artfully contriv- 
ed to darken him a little. He was diſguiſed in a 
b : hl iſ 
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whitiſh robe, which he had put on, that he might ap- 
pear to us with a nearer-reſemblance to Truth : And 
as ſhe has a light, whereby ſhe manifeſts the beauties 
of nature to the eyes of her adarers ; ſo he had pro- 
vided himſelf with a magical wand, that he might do 
ſomething in imitation of it, and pleaſe with delu- 
fions. This he lifted ſolemnly, and muttering to 
himſelf, bid the glories which he kept under enchant- 
ment to appear before us. Immediately we caſt our 
eyes on that part of the ſky to which he pointed, 
and obſerved a thin blue ptoſpect, which cleared as 
mountains in.a ſummer morning when the miſts go 
off, and the palace of Vanity appeared to ſight 

The foundation hardly ſeemed a foundation, but a 
ſet of curling clouds, which it ſtood upon by magical 
contrivance. The way by which we aſcended was 
painted like a-rainbow.; and, as we went, the breeze 
that played about us bewirched-the ſenſes. The walls 
were gilded all for ſhow; the loweſt ſet of pillazs 
were of the flight fine Corinthian order, and the top 
of the building being rounded, bore fo far the reſem- 
blance of a bubble. 

At the gate the travellers neither met with a porter, 
nor waited *till one ſnould appear; every one thought 
his merits a ſufficient paſſport, and preſſed forward. 
In the hall we met with ſeveral phantoms, that roved 
amongſt us, and ranged the company according to 
their ſentiments. There was decreaſing Honour, that 
had nothing to ſhew in, but an old coat of his anceſ- 
tors atchievements: There was Oſtentation, that made 
himſelf his own conftant ſubject, and Gallantry 
ſtrutting upon his tip-toes. At the upper end of the 
hall ſtood a throne, whoſe canopy glittered with all 
the riches that gaiety could contrive to laviſh on it; 
and between the gilded arms fat Vanity decked in 
the peacock's feathers, and acknowledged for another 
Venus by her votaries. The boy who ſtood beſide 
ber for a Cupid, and who made the world to bow 
before her, was called -Self-conceit. His eyes had 
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every now and then a caſt invrards, to the neglect of 
all objects about him; and the arms which he made 
uſe of for conqueſt, were borrowed from thoſe 
againſt whom he had a deſign. The arrow which he 
ſhot at the ſoldier, was fledged from his own plume 
of feathers ; the dart he directed againſt the man of 
wit, was winged with the quills he writ with ; and 
that which he ſent againſt thoſe who preſumed upon 
their riches, was. headed with gold out of their trea- 
ſures: he made nets for ſtateſmen, from their own 
contrivances ; he took fire from the eyes of ladies, 
with which he melted their hearts ; and lightning from 
the tongues of the eloquent, to enflame them with 
their own glories. At the foot of the throne fat three 
falſe graces, Flattery with a ſhell of paint, AﬀeCtation 
with a mirrour to practiſe at, and Faſhion ever chang- 
ing the poſture of her cloaths. Theſe applied them- 
ſelves to ſecure the conqueſts which Selt-conceit had 

otten, and had each of them their particular policies. 

lattery gave new colours and complexions to all 
things, AﬀeCtation new airs and appearances, which, 
as the ſaid, were not vulgar, and Faſhion both con- 
cealed ſome home defects, and added ſome foreign 
external beauties. 

As I was reflecting on what I ſaw, I heard a voice 
in the ctoud bemoaning the condition of mankind, 
which is thus managed by the breath of Opinion, de- 
luded by Error, fir d by Self- conceit, and given up 
to be trained in all the courſes of Vanity, till at laſt 
there was a parting in one place, and a grave old 
man, decent and reſolute, was led forward to be pu- 
niſhed for the words he had uttered. 

He appeared inclined to have ſpoken in his own de- 
fence, but I could not obſerve that any one was wil- 
ling to hear him. Vanity caſt a ſcornful ſmile at him; 
Self-conceit was angry ; Flattery, who knew him for 
plain dealing, put on a vizard, and turned away; 
Affectation toſſed her fan, made mouths, and called 
him Envy or Slander ; and Faſhion would have it, 
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that at leaſt he muſt be Ill-manners. Thus flight- 
ed and deſpiſed by all, he was driven out for abu- 
ſing people of merit and figure; and I heard it firmly 
relaived. that he ſhould be uſed no better where- 
ever they met with him hereafter. 

I had already feen the meaning of moſt part of 
that warning which he had given, and was conſides- 
ing how the latter words ſhould be fulfilled, when 2 
mighty noiſe was heard without, and the door was 
blackened by a numerous train of harpies crouding 
in upon us. Folly and Broken Credit were ſeen in the 
houſe before they entered. 'Trouble, Shame, Infa- 
any, Scorn and Poverty brought up the rear. Vanity, 
with her Cupid and Graces, diſappeared ; her ſubjects 
ran into holes and corners ; but many of them were 
found and carried off (as I was told by one who ſtood 
near me) either to priſons or cellars, ſolitude, or lit- 
tle company, the mean arts, or the viler crafts of life. 
But theſe, added he with a diſdainſul air, are {ſuch 
who would fondly live here, when their merits net- 
ther matched the luftre of the place, nor their riches 
its expences. We have ſeen fach ſcenes as theſe be- 
fore now ; the glory you faw will all return whea the 
hurry is over. I thanked him for his information, 
and believing him ſo incorrigible as that he would 
ſtay *till-it was his turn to be taken, I made off to the 
door, and overtook ſome few, who, though they 
would not hearken to Plain-dealing, were now terri- 
fied to good purpoſe by the example of others : But 
when they had touched the threſhold, it was a ſtrange 
ſhock to them to find that the deluſion of Error was 
gone, and they plainly diſcerned the building to hang 
a little up in the air, without any real foundation. 
At firſt we ſaw nothing, but a deſperate leap remain- 
ed for us, and I a thouſand times blamed my unmean- 
ing curioſity, that had brought me into ſo much dan- 
ger. But as they began to fink lower in their own 
minds, -methought the palace funk along with us, 
till they were arrived at the due point of Eſteem 

which 
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which they ought to have for themſelves; then the 
part of the building in which they ſtood touched the 
earth, and, we departing out, it retired from our eyes, 
Now, whether they who ſtayed in the palace were 
ſenſible of this deſcent, J cannot tell; it was then 
my opinion that they were not. However it be, my 
dream broke up at it, and has given me occaſion al! 
my life to reflect upon the fatal conſequences of fol- 
lowing the ſuggeſtions of Vanity. 
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SPECTATOR. No. 501. 


OW are we tortured with the abſence of 

what we covet to poſſeſs, when it appears to 

be loſt to us! What excurſions does the foul make in 
imagination after it! and how does it turn into itſelf 
again, more fooliſhly fond and dejected, at the diſ- 
appointment! Our grief, in!lead of having recourſe to 
reaſon, which might reſtrain it, ſcarches to find a fur- 
ther nouriſhment. It calls upon memory to relate the 
ſeveral paſſages and circumſtances of ſatisfactions 
which we formerly enjoyed ; the pleaſures we pur- 
chaſed by thoſe riches that are taken from us; or the 
power and ſplendor of our departed honours; or 
the voice, the words, the looks, the temper, and af- 
fections of our friends that are deceaſed. It needs 
muſt happen from hence, that the paſſion ſhould often 
ſwell to ſuch, a ſize as to burſt the heart which con- 
tains 
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tains it, if time did not make theſe circumſtances leſs 


3 ſtrong and lively, ſo that reaſon ſhould become a 
more equal match for the paſſion; or if another de- 


fire which becomes more preſent, did not overpower 


them with a livelier repreſentation. Theſe are 


thoughts which I had, when I fell into a kind of vi- 


ſion upon this ſubject, and may therefore ſtand for a 
proper introduction to a relation of it. 
I found mylelt upon a naked ſhore, with company 


whoſe afflicted countenances witneſſed their condi- 
tioas. Before us flowed a water, deep, filent, and 


called the river of Tears, which iſſuing from two 


fountains on an upper ground, encompaſſed an iſland 
that lay before us. The boat which plied in it was 
old and ſhattered, having been ſometimes overſet by 
the impatience and haſte of ſingle paſſengers to arrive 
2t the other ſide. This immediately was brought 
us by Misfortune who ſteers it, and we were all 
preparing to take our places, when there appeared 
mag of a mild and compoſed behaviour, who 


 &W 49 by & & on 


L- +10 deter us from it, by repreſenting the dangers 

1 w.. one attend our voyage. Hereupon ſome 
WN 7 108 Parience, and ſome of thoſe too, 
| who '2d the londeſt, were perſuaded by 
her, ack The reſt of us went in, 
and ſh . 0 nature would not ſuffer her to 
= forſake | '  *r0nble} defired leave to accompany 
us, tha! 2 leaſt adminiſter ſome {ſmall 
comfort ce while we failed. We were no 
| ſooner enn but the boat was puſhed off, the 


© ſheet was {pea und being filled with ſighs, which 
are the wincs o that country, we made a paſſage to 
the farther bank thro” ſeveral difficulties, of which 
the moſt of us emed utterly regardleſs, 


When we landed, we perceived the iſland to be 


, ſtrangely over-cait with fogs, which no brightneſs 


| could pierce, ſo that a kind of gloomy horror fat 


always brooding over it. This had ſomething in it 
very 
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which they ought to have ſor themſelves; then the 
part of the building in which they ſtood touched the 
earth, and, we departing out, it retired from our eyes. 
Now, whether they who ſtayed in the palace were 
ſenſible of this deſcent, J cannot tell ; it was then 
my opinion that they were not. However it be, my 
dream broke up at it, and has given me occaſion al! 
iny life to reflect upon the fatal conſequences of fol- 
lowing the ſuggeſtions of Vanity. 
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SPECTATOR. No. 501. 


OW are we tortured with the abſence of 

what we covet to poſſeſs, when it appears to 

be loſt to us! What excurſions does the ſoul make in 
imagination after it! and how does it turn into itſelf 
again, more fooliſhly fond and dejected, at the dit- 
appointment! Our grief, in!lead of having recourſe to 
reaſon, which might reſtrain it, ſearches to find a fur- 
ther nouriſhment. It calls upon memory to relate the 
ſeveral paſſages and circumſtances of ſatisfactions 
which we formerly enjoyed ; the pleafures we pur- 
chaſed by thoſe riches that are taken from us; or the 
power and ſplendor of our departed honours; or 
the voice, the words, the looks, the temper, and af- 
fections of our friends that are deceaſed. It needs 
muſt happen from hence, that the paſſion ſhould often 
ſwell to ſuch, a ſize as to burſt the heart which con- 
tains 
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N | tains it, if time did not make theſe circumſtances leſs 
© ſtrong and lively, ſo that reaſon ſhould become a 
more equal match for the paſſion ; or if another de- 


fire which becomes more preſent, did not overpower 
them with a livelier repreſentation. Theſe are 
thoughts which I had, when I fell into a kind of vi- 


I ſion upon this ſubject, and may therefore ſtand for a 


roper introduction to a relation of it. 

I found myleli upon a naked ſhore, with company 
whoſe afflicted countenances witneſſed their condi- 
tioas. Before us flowed a water, deep, filent, and 


| called the river of Tears, which iſſuing from two 


fountains on an upper ground, encompaſſed an iſland 
that lay before us. The boat which plied in it was 
old and ſhattered, having been ſometimes overſet by 
the impatience and haſte of ſingle paſſengers to arrive 
2t the other ſide. This immediately was brought 
c us by Misfortune who ſteers it, and we were all 


1 preparing to take our places, when there appeared 


mag of a mild and compoſed behaviour, who 
I deter us from it, by repreſenting the dangers 
W oe attend our voyage. Hereupon ſome 
W 1 2: 104 Parience, and ſome of thoſe too, 
' who ed the londeſt, were perſuaded by 
her, . ack The reſt of us went in, 
and ſh . oo nature would not ſuffer her to 
> forſake | -r0nblc) defired leave to accompany 
1 us, tha 1: at leaſt adminiſter ſome {ſmall 
comfort ce while we failed. We were no 
7 ſooner enn but the boat was puſhed off, the 


ſheet was .und being filled with fighs, which 
are the wincs 0! that country, we made a paſſage to 


the farther bank thro' ſeveral difficulties, of which 
3 


the moſt of us 1-c:ned utterly regardleſs, 


When we landed, we perceived the iſland to be 


| ſtrangely over-cait with fogs, which no brightneſs 
could pierce, ſo that a kind of gloomy horror fat 


always brooding over it. This had ſomething in it 
very 
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very ſhocking to eaſy tempers, inſomuch that ſome 
others, whom Patience had by this time gained over, 
left us here, and privily conveyed themſelves round 
the verge of the iland, to find a ford by which ſhe 
told them they might eſcape. 

For my part, I 4 went along with thoſe who were 
for piercing into the centre of the place; and joining 
ourſelves to others, whom we found upon the ſame 
journey, we marched ſolemnly as at a funeral, thro' 
bordering hedges of roſemary, and thro' a grove of 

ew-trees, which love to overſhadow tombs, and flou- 
riſh in church- yards. Here we heard on every fide 
the wailing and complaints of ſeveral of the inhabi- 
tants, who had caft themſelves diſconſolately at the 
feet of trees ; and as we chanced to approach one 
of theſe, we might perceive them wringing their hands, 
beating their breaſts, tearing their hair, or after ſome 
other manner viſibly agitated with vexation. Our 
ſorrows were heightened by the influence of what we 
heard and faw, and one of our number was wrought 
up to ſuch a pitch of wildneſs, as to talk of hanging 
himſelf upon a bough, which ſhot temptingly acro's 
the path we travelled in; but he was reſtrained from it 
by the kind endeayours of our above-mentioned com- 
panion. 

We had now gotten into the moſt duſky filent part 
of the iſland, and by the redoubled ſounds of ſighs, 
which made a doleful whiftling in the branches, the 
thickneſs of air which occaſioned faintiſh reſpiration, 
and the violent throbbings of heart which more and 
more affected us, we found that we approached the 
grotto of Grief. It was a wide, hollow, and melan- 
choly cave, funk deep in a dale, and watered by rivu- 
lets that had a colour between red and black. Theſe 
crept ſlow, and half congealed amongft its windings, 
and mixed their heavy murmur with the echo of 
groans that rolled thro all the paſſages. In the moſt 
retired part of it fat the doleful being herfelf ; the 


path to her was ſtrewed with goads, ſtings, and 
| thorns ; 


; 
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thorns ; and the throne on which ſhe fat was broken 
into a rock, with ragged pieces pointing upwards for her 
to lean upon. A heavy mitt hung above her, her 
head oppreſſed with it reclined upon her arm: Thus 
did ſhe reign over her diſconſolate ſubjects, full of 
herſelf to ſtupidity, in eternal penſiveneſs, and the 
proudeſt ſilence. On. one fide of her ſtood Dejec- 
tion juſt dropping into a ſwoon, and Paleneſs waſt- 
ing to a ſkeleton; on the other ſide were Care in- 
wardly tormented with imaginations, and Anguiſh 
ſuffering outward Troubles, to ſuck the blood from 
her heart in the ſhape of Vultures. The whole 
vault had a genuine diſmalneſs in it, which a few 
ſcattered lamps, whoſe blueiſh flames aroſe and ſunk 
in their urns, diſcovered to our eyes with encreaſe. 
Some of us fell down, overcome and ſpent with 
what they ſuffered in the way, and were given over 
to thoſe tormentors that ſtood on either hand of the 
preſence : others, galled and mortified with pain, 
recovered the entrance, where Patience, whom we 
had left behind, was till waiting to receive us. 

With her (whoſe company was now become more 
grateful to us, by the want we had found of her) 
we winded round the grotto, and aſcended at the 
back of it, out of the mournful dale in whoſe bottom 
it lay. On this eminence we halted, by her advice, 
to pant for breath, and lifting our eyes, which 'til 
then were fixed downwards, felt a ſullen fort of 
ſatisfaction, in obſervingſthrough the ſhades what num- 
bers had entered the iſland. This ſatisfaction, which 
appears to have ill- nature in it, was excuſable, be- 
cauſe it happened at a time when we were too much 
taken up with our own concern, to have reſpect to 
that of others; and therefore we did not conſider 
them as ſuffering, but ourſelves as not ſuffering in 
the moſt forlory eſtate. It had alſo the ground-work 
of humanity and compaſſion in it, though the mind 
was then too deeply engaged to perceive it; but as 
we proceeded onwards it _ to diſcover * 

rom 
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from obſerving that others were unhappy, we came 
to queſtion one another, when it was that we met, 
and what were the {ad oecalions tha: brought us toge- 
ther. Then we heard our ſtories, we compared 
them, we mutually gave and received pity, and ſo by 
- degrees became tolerable company. 

A conſiderable part of the troubleſome road was 
thus deceived ; at length the openings among the 
trees grew larger, the air ſeemed thinner, it lay with 
leis oppreſſion upon us, and we could now and then 
diſcern ttacts in it of a lighter grey neis, like breakings 
of dey, ſhort in duration, much enlivening, and call- 
ed in that country gleams of zmuſement. Within a 
ſhort while theſe gleams began to appear more fre- 
quent, and then brighter and of a longer continuance; 
the fighs that hitherto filled the air with fo much 
dolefulneſs, altered to the found of common breezes, 
and in general the horrors of the iſland were abated. 

When we had at laſt arrived at the ford by which 
we were to paſs out, we met with thoſe faſhionable 
mourners who had been ferried over along with us, 
and who, being unwilling to go as far as we, had 
coaſted by the ſhore to find the place, where they 
waited our coming ; that by ſhewing themſelves to 
the world only at that time when we did, they might 
ſeem allo to have been among the troubles of the 
grotto, Here the waters, that rolled on the other 
ſic e fo deep and filent, were much dried up, and it 
was an eater matter for us to wade over. 

The river being croſſed, we were received upon 
_ the further bank by our friends and acquaintance, 
whom Comfort had brought out to congratulate our 
appearance in the world again. Some of theſe 
blamed us for ſtaying fo long away from them; others 
adviſed us againſt all temptations of going back again; 
every one was cautious not to renew our trouble, by 
aſking any particulars of our journey ; and all con- 
cluded, that in a caſe of ſo much affliction, we could 
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not have made choice of a fitter-companion than 
Patience. Here Patience, appearing ſerene at her 
praiſes, deliveied us over to Comfort. Comfort 
imiled at his receiving the charge; immediately the 
ſky purpled on that fide to which he turned, and 
double day at once broke in upon me. 


VISLTLON I 


GuarDiay. No. 56. 
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Quid mentem traxiſſe polo, quid proſuit altum 
Erexiſſe caput? pecudum fi more pererrant. 
CLAauD. 


WAS confideriagg laſt night, when I could not 
| ſleep, how noble a part of the creation man was 
deſigned to be, and how diſtinguiſhed in all his aQions 
above other earthly creatures. From whence I fell to 
take a view of the change and corruption which he 
has introduced into his own condition, the groveling 
appetites, the mean characters of ſenſe, and wild 
courſes of paſſions, that caſt him from the degree in 
which Providence had placed him, the debaſing him- 
ſelf with qualifications not his own, and his degene- 
rating into a lower ſphere of action. This inſpired 
me with a mixture of contempt and anger; which, 
however, was not ſo violent as to hinder the return 
of ſleep, but grew contuſed as that came upon me, 
| 8 2 and 
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and made me end my refſlections, with giving mankind 
the opprobrious names of inconſiderate, mad, and 
fooliſh. 

Here, methought, where my waking reaſon left the 
ſubject, my fancy purſued it in a dream; and I ĩma- 
gined myſelf in a loud ſoliloquy of paſſion, railing 
at my ſpecies, and walking hard to get rid of the 
company I deſpiſed ; when two men who had over- 
heard me made up on either hand. Theſe I obſerved 
had many features in common, which might occaſion 
the miſtake of the one for the other, in thoſe to whom 
they appear ſingle; but I, who ſaw them together, 
could eafily perceive, that tho' there was an air of 
ſeverity in each, it was tempered with a natursl 
ſweetneſs in the one, and by turns conſtrained cr ruf- 
fled by the deſigns of malice in the other, 

I wasat a lofs to know the reaſon of their joinin 
me fo briſkly, when he whoſe appearance Gilpleaſed 
me moſt, thus addreſſed his companion : Pray, bro- 
ther, let him alone, and we ſhall immediately ſee 
him transformed into a tyger. This ſtruck me with 
horror, which the other perceived, and pitying my 
diforder, bid me be of good courage, for tho' I had 
been ſavage in my treatment of mankind, (whom I 
ſnould rather reform than rail againſt). be would, 
however, endeavour to reſcue me from my danger. At 
this] looked a little more chearful, and while I teſtiſied 
my reſignation to him, we ſaw the angry brother 
fling away from us in a paſſion for his diſappointment, 
Being now left to my friend, T went back with him at 
his defire, that I might know the meaning of thoſe 
words which fo affrighted me. 

As we went along, to inform you, ſays he, with 
whom you have this adventure, my name is Reproof, 
and his Reproach, both born of the ſame mother, 
but of different fathers. Truth is our common pa- 
rent. Friendſhip, who ſaw her, fell in love with her, 
and ſhe being pleaſed with him, he begat me upon 
her; but a while after Enmity lying in ambuſh for her, 
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became the father of him whom you faw along with 
me. The temper of our mother inclines us to the 
ſame ſort of buſineſs, the informing mankind of their 
faults ; but the diftering complexions of our fathers 
make us differ in our deſigns and company. I bare 
a natural benevolence in my mind, which engages me 
with friends; and he a natural impetuoſity in his, 
which caſts him among enemies. 

As he thus diſcourſed, we came to a place where 
there were three entrances into as many ſeveral walks, 
which lay beſide one another. We paſſed into the mid- 
dlemoſt, a plain, ftrait, regular walk, ſet with trees, 
which added to the beauty of the place, but did not 
ſo cloſe their boughs over head as to exclude the light 
from it. Here, as we walked, I was made to obſerve, 
how the road on one hand was full of rocks and pre- 
Cipices, over which Reproach (who had already got- 
ten thither) was furiouſly drivir, g unhappy v. retches; 
the other fide was all laid in gardens of gaudy culips, 
amongſt whole leaves the ſerpents wreathed, and at 
the end or every graſſy walk the enchanttets Flattery 
was weaving bowers to Jull fouls afl-ep in. We con- 
tinued ſtill walking on the middle way, till we arriv- 
ed at a building in which it terminated. This was 
formerly erected by ruth for a waich tower, trom 
whence ſhe took a view of the earih, and, as the faw oc- 
cahon, ſent out Reproof, or even Reproach, ſor our 
reformation. Over the door I took notice, that a face 
was carved with a heart upon the lips of it, and pre- 
ſen'ly called to mind that this was the ant ients emble 
of Sincerity. In the entrance I met with Freedom 
of Speech and Complaiſance. who had for a long time 
looked upon one another as enemies ; bur Reproof 
has fo happiiy brought them together, that they now 
act as friends and fellow-agents in the ſame family. 
Before I aſcended up the ſtairs, I had my eyes puri- 
ſicd by a water which made me ſee extremely clear, 
and I think they ſaid it ſprung in a pit, fron whenc 
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(as Democritus had reported) they formerly brought 
up Truth, who had hid herſelf in it. I was then ad- 
mitted to the upper chamber of proſpect, which was 
called the Knowledge oi Mankind ; here the window 
was no ſooner opened but I perceived the clouds to 
roll off and part before me, and a ſcene of all the va- 
rie y of the world preſented itſelt. 

But how different was mankind in this view, from 
what it uſed to appear ! methought the very ſhape of 
moit of them was loſt ; ſome had the heads of dogs, o- 
thers of apes or parrots, and, in ſhort, wherever any one 
took upon him the inferior and unworthy qualities of 
other creatures, the change of his ſoul became vi- 
fible in his countenance. The ſtrutting pride of him 
who is endued with brutality inſtead of courage, made 
his face ſhoot out in the form of a horſe's , his eyes 
became prominent, his noſtrils widened, and his wig 
untying, lowed down on one fide of his neck in a 
waving mane. The talkativeneſs of thoſe who love 
the ill nature of converſation, made them turn into 
aſſemblies of geeſe, their lips hardened into bills 
by eternal uſing, they gabbled for diverſion, they 
hiſſed in ſcandal, and their ruffles falling back on their 
arms, a ſucceſſion of little feathers appeared, which 
formed wings for them to flutter with from one viſit 
to another. The envious and malicious lay on the 
ground with the heads of different ſorts of ſerpents, 
and not endeavouring to erect themſelves, but medi- 
taiing miſchief to others, they ſucked the poiſon of 
the earth, fharpened their tongues to ſtings upon the 
ſtones, and rolled their trains unperceiveably beneath 
their habits. The hypocritical opprefſors wore the 
faces of crocodiles, their mouths were inſtruments 
of cruelty, their eyes of deceit; they committed 
wickedneſs, and bemoaned that there ſhould be fo 
much of it in the world ; they devoured the unwary, 
and wept over the remains of them. The covetous 
had ſo hooked and worn their fingers by counting in- 
tereſt upon intereſt, that they converted to the claws 
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of harpies, and theſe they ſtill were ſtretching out 
for more, yet ſeemed unſatisfied with their acquiſiti- 
ons. The fharpers had the looks of camelions ; 
they evety minute changed ther appearance, and fed 
on ſwarins of flies which fell as ſo. many cullies 
amongſt them. The bully ſeemed like a dunghill 
cock, he creſted well, and bore in his comb aloft ; 
he was beaten by almott every one, yet ſtill ſung for 
triumph ; and only the mean coward pricked up the 
ears of a hare to fly before him. Criticks were turn» 
ed into cats, whoſe pleaſure and grumbling go toge- 
ther. Fops were apes in embroidered jackets. Flat- 
terers were curled ſpaniels, fawning and crouching. 
The crafty had the face of a fox, the ſlothſul of an 
| aſs, the cruel of a wolf, the ill-bred of a bear, the 
ö 


letchers were goats, and the gluttons ſwine. Drun- 
kenneſs was the only vice that did not change the face 
of its profeſſors into that of another creature; but 
this I took to be far from a privilege, for theſe two 
reaſons ; becauſe it ſufficiently deforms them of itſelf, 
1 and becauſe none of the lower ranks of beings is. 
þ guilty of fo fooliſh an intemperance. 

4 As I was taking a view of theſe repreſentations of 
$ things, without any more order than is uſual in a 
| dream, or in the confuſion of the world itſelf, J per- 
: ceived, a concern within me for what I ſaw ; my 
5 eyes began to moiſten, and as if the virtue of that 
f water with which they were purified was loſt for a 
: time, by their being touched with that which aroſe 
; from a paſſion, the clouds immediately began to ga- 
; ther again, and cloſe from either hand upon the proſ- 
J pect. I then turned towards my guide who acdreſ- 
2 ſed himſelf to me after this manner Yon have ſeen 
| the condition of mankind when it deſcends from its 
dignity ; now therefore guard yourſelf from that de- 
generacy, by a modeſt greatneſs of ſpirit on one fide, 
and in conſcious ſhame on the other. Endeavour alſo 
with a generoſity of goodgeſs to make your friends 


aware 
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aware of it; let them know what defects you 
perceive are growing upon them; handle the matter 
as you ſee reaſon, either with the airs of ſevere or 
humorous affeCtion ; ſometimes plainly deſcribing the 
degeneracy in 1's full proper colours, or at other times 
letting then: know, that if they procedd as they have 
begun, you give them to ſuch a day or ſo many 
months to turn bears, wolves, or foxes, &c. Nei- 
ther neglect your more remote acquaintance, where 
you ſee any worthy and ſuſceptible of admonition ; 
expoſe the beaſts whoſe qualities you ſee them put- 
ting on, where you have no mind to engage with their 
perſons. The poſſibility of their applying this is very 
obvious: the Egyptians ſaw it ſo clearly, that they 
made the piQures of animals explain their minds to 
one another inftead of writing; and indeed it is 
hardly to be miſſed, ſince /Eſop took them out of 
their mute condi ion, and taught them to ſpeak for 
themſelves with relation to the actions of mankind. 
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HERE is a ſet of mankind, who are wholly ©} 

employed in the ill- nat ured office of gathering 
up a collection of ftories that leſſen the reputation of 
others, and ſpreacſing them abroad with a certain air 
of fatis':Qtion, Perhaps, indeed, an innocent and un- 
meaning curioſity, a defre of being informed con- 
cerning thole we live wich, or a willingleſs to profit 


by 
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by reflection upon the actions of others, may ſome- 
times afford an excuſe, or ſometimes a defence, for 
inquiſitiveneſs; but certainly it is beyond all excufe, 
a tranſgreſſion againſt humanity, to carry the matter 
further, to tear off the dreſſings, as I may fay, from 
the wounds of a friend, and expoſe them to the air 
in cruel fits of diverſion , and yet we have ſomething 
more to bemoan, an outrage of an higher nature, 
which mankind is guilty of, when they are not con- 
tent to ſpread the ſtories of folly, frailty and vice, 
but even enlarge them, or invent new ones, and 
blacken characters that we may appear ridiculous 
or hateful to one another. From ſuch practices as 
theſe it happens, that ſome feel a ſorrow, and others 
are agitated with a ſpirit of revenge; that ſcandals or 
lies are told, becauſe another hes told ſuch before 
that reſentments and quarrels ariſe, and injuries are 
given, received, and multiplied, in a ſcene of yen- 
nce. 

All this I have often obſerved with abundance of 
concern; and having a perfect deſire to further the 
happineſs of mankind, I lately fer myſelf to con- 
ſider the the cauſes from whence ſuch evils ariſe, and 
the remedies which may be applied, Whereupon I 
ſhut my eyes to prevent diſtraction from outward ob- 
jets, and a while after ſhot away, upon an impulſe 
of thought, into the world of ideas, where abſtract- 
ed qualities become viſible in ſuch appearances as 
were agreeable to each of their natures. 

That part of the country, where I happened to 
light. was the moſt noiſy that J had. ever known. 
The winds whiſtled, the leaves ruftled, the brooks 
rumbled, the birds chattered, the tongues of men 
were heard, and the echo mingled ſomething of every 
ſound in its repetition, ſo that there was a firange 
confuſion and uproar of ſounds about me. At length, 
as the noiſe (till encreaſed, I could diſcern a man 
habited like a herald (and as I afterwards underſtood) 


called 
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called Novelty, that came forward proclaiming a 


ſolemn day to be kept at the houſe of Common 
Fame. Immediately behind him advanced three 
nymphs, who had monſtrous appearances. The 
firſt of theſe was Curioſity, habited like a virgin, and 
having an hundred ears upon her head to ſerve in her 
inquiries. The ſecond of theſe was Talkativeneſs, 
a little better grown, ſhe ſeemed to be like a young 
wife, and had an hundred tongues to ſpread her ſto- 
ries. The third was Cenſoriouſneſs, habited like a 
widow, and ſurrounded with an hundred ſquinting 
eyes of a malignant influence, which fo obliquely 
darted on all around, that it was impoſſible to ſay 
which of them had brought in the information ſhe 
boaſted of. Theſe, as I was informed, had been 
very inſtrumental in preſerving and rearing Common 
Fame, when upon her birth-day ſhe was ſhuffled into 
a croud, to dns the ſearch which Truth might 
have made after her and her parents. Cutioſity found 
her there, Talkativeneſs conveyed her away, and Cen- 
ſoriouſneſs ſo nurſed her up, that in a ſhort time ſhe 
grew to a prodigious ſize, and obtained an empire o- 
ver the univerſe ; wherefore the Power, in gratitude 
for their ſervices, has fince advanced them to her 
higheſt employments. The next who came forward 
in this proceſſion was a light damſel, called Credulity, 
who carried behind them the lamp, the filver veſſel 
with a ſpont, and other inſtruments proper for this 


ſolemn occafion. She had formerly ſeen theſe three 


together, and conjecturing from the number of their 
ears, tongues. and eyes that they might be the proper 
Genii of Attention, Familiar converſe, and Ocular 
Demonftration, ſhe from that time gave herſelf up to 


attend them. The laſt who followed were ſome who 


had cloſely muffled themſelves in upper garments, ſo 
that I could not diſcern who they were; but juſt as 
the foremoſt of them was come up, I am glad, ſays 
ſhe, calling me by my name, to meet you at his time, 


ſtay cloſe by me, and take a ſtrict obſervation of all 
that 
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that paſſes. Her voice was fweet and commanding, 
I thought I had ſomewhere heard it; and from her, 
as I went along, I learned the meaning of every 
thing which offered. 

We now marched forward thro' the Rookery of Ru- 
mours, which flew thick and with a terrible din all 
around us. At length we arrived at the houfe of 
Common Fame, where a hecatomb of Reputations 
was that day to fall for her pleaſure. The houſe 
ſtood upon an eminence, having a thouſand paſſages 
to it, and a thouſand whiſpering holes for the convey- 
ance of found. The hall we entered was formed 
with the art ofa muſick chamber tor the improvement 
of noiſes. Reſt and Silence are baniſhed the place. 
Stories of different natures wander in light flocks all 
about, ſometimes truths and hes, or ſometimes lies 
themſelves claſhing againſt one another. In the mid- 
dle ſtood a table painted after the manner of the re- 
moteſt Aſiatick countries, upon which the lamp, the 
filver veſſel, and cups of a white earth, were planted 
in order. Then dried herbs were brought, collected 
for the ſolemnity in moonſhine, and water being put 
to them, there was a greeniſh liquor made, to which 
they added the flour of milk, and an extraction 
from the canes of America, for performing a libation 
to the infernal Powers of Miſchief. After this Cu- 
rioſity, retiring to a withdrawing-room, brought 
forth the victims, being to appearance a ſet of ſmall 
waxen images, which the laid upon the table one af- 
ter another, Immediately Talkativeneſs gave each 
of them the name of ſome one, who for the time 
they were to repreſent ; and Cenfarioufnets ſtuck 
them all about with black pins, ſtill pronouncing at 
every one ſhe ftuck, ſomething to the prejudice ot the 
perſons repreſented. No ſooner were theſe rites per- 
formed, and incantations uttered, but the found of a 
ſpeaking trumpet was heard in the air, by which they 
knew the deity of the place was propitiated and af- 
fiſting. Upon this the ſky grew daiker, a ſtorm a- 
rofe, and murmurs, fighs, groans, cries, and the 
words 


| 
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words of grief or reſentment were heard within it. 
Thus the three ſorcereſſes diſcovered, that they, 
whoſe names they had given to the images, were al- 
ready affected with what was done to them in effigie. 
The knowledge of this was received with the loudeſt 
laughter, and in many congratulatory words they ap- 
plauded one another's wit and power. 

As matters were at this high point of diſorder, the 
muffled lady, whom I attended on, being no longer 
able to endure fuch barbarous proceedings, threw off 
her upper garment of Reſerve, and appeared to be 
Truth. As ſoon as ſhe had confeſſed herſelf preſent, 
the ſpeaking-trumpets ceaſed to ſound, the ſky clear- 
ed up, the ftorm abated, the noiſes which were 
heard in it ended, the laughter of the company was 
over, and a ſerene light, till then unknown to the 

lace, was diffuſed around it. At this the detected 
— endeavoured to eſcape in a cloud, which 
I ſaw began to thicken about them, but was ſoon 
diſperſed, their charms being controuled and prevailed 
over by the ſuperior Divinity. For my part I was 
exceedingly glad to fee it fo, and began to conſider 
what puniſhments ſhe would inflict upon them. I 
fancied it would be proper to cut off Curioſity's ears, 
and fix them to the eaves of houſes, to nail the tongue 
of Talkativeneſs to Indian tables, and to put out the 
eyes of Cenſoriouſneſs with a flaſh of ker light. In 
reſpect to Credulity I had indeed ſome little pity, and 
had I been judge, ſhe might, perhaps, have eſcaped 
with a hearty reptoof. 

But I ſoon found that the diſcerning judge had other 
deſigns ; ſhe knew them for ſuch as will not be de- 
ftroyed entirely, while mankind is in being, and yet 
ought to have a brand and puniſhment affixed to them 
that they may be avoided, Wherefore ſhe took a 
ſeat for judgment, and had the criminals brought for- 
ward by Shame, ever bluſhing, and Trouble with a 
whip of many laſhes, two phantoms who had dog- 


ged 
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ged the proceſſion in diſguiſe, and waited till they 


bad an authority ſrom 'I'ruth to lay hands upon them. 


'v Immediately then ſhe ordered Curioſity and Talkative- 
neſs to be fettered together, that the one ſhould never 
{uffer the other to reſt, nor the other ever let her re- 
main unciſcovered. Light Credulity the linked to 
Shame at the tormenter's own requeſt, who was 


pleaſed to be thus ſecure that her 22 could not 
r her puniſhment, - 


eſcape ; and this was done partly fo 
and partly for her amendment. Cenforiouſneſs was 
alſo in like manner begged by Trouble, and had her 
aſſigned for an eternal companion. After they were 
thus chained with one another, by the judge's order, 
ſhe drove them from the preſence to wander for ever 
thro' the world, with Novelty fialking before 
them. 

The cauſe being now over, ſhe retreated from fight 
within the ſplendour of her own glory, which leav- 
ing the houſe it had brightened, the ſounds that were 
proper to the place began to be as loud and con- 


tuſed as when we entered, and there being no longer - 


a clear Ciſtinguiſhed appearance of any objects repre- 
ſented to me, I returned from the excurfion I had 
made in fancy. 


VISION. 


| HATEVER induſtry and eagerneſs the 


modern diſcoverers have ſhewn for the know- 
ledge of new countries, there yet remains an ample 
field in the creation to which they are utter ſtran- 
gers, and which all the methods of travelling hit her- 


to invented, will never bring them acquainted with. 
Of 
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Of this I ean give a very particular inſtance in an 
accident which lately happened to me. 

As I was on the 6th of this inftant, being Feb. 
1715, walking with my eyes caſt upward, I fell into 
a reflection on the vaſt tracts of air which appeared 
before me as uninhabited. And wherefore, faid I to 
myſelf, ſhould all this ſpace be created ? Can it only 
be for an odd bird to fly through, as now and then 
a man may paſs a deſart? Or are there alſo kingdoms 
with their particular polities, and people of a ſpe- 
2 which we know nothing of, ordained to live in 
it! 

It was in this manner I continued my thought, when 
my feet forſook the level, and I was infenfibly mount- 
ed in the ait till I arrived at a footing as firm and le- 
vel as what I had left. But with what ſurpriſe did 1 
find myſelf among creatures diſtin from us in ſhape 
and cuſtoms ? 

The inhabitants are of a ſmall ſtature below thoſe 
which hiſtory deſcribes for pigmies. The talleſt of 
them exceed not fourteen or rien inches, and the 
leaſt are hardly three. This difference proceeds only 
from their growth before they are brought to light ; 
for after we never obſerve them to grow, unlefs it 
pleaſe their parents, who have this uncommon me- 
thod of enabling them: They recall them to the 
womb, where having been for ſome time, they re- 
ceive an addition to their bulk, then go back to their 
houſes, and continue at a ſtand as they did before. 
The experiment has been often tried with ſucceſs, 
but ſome have ſuffered extremely by undergoing it. 

Their ſkins are like the antient Britons, all drawn 
over with a variety of figures. The colour made uſe 
of for this end, is generally black. I have indeed 
obſerved in ſome of the religious, and lawyers of the 
country, red here and there intermingked, tho' not ſo 
commonly of late. They tell me too, they often 
uſed to paint with all colours; and I viſited two os 
three of the old inhabitants, who were adorned in 
that faſhion : But this is now diſuſed, ſince the new 
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inventions, by which the uſe of a black fountain that 
belongs to that country, is rendered more uſeful and 
ſerviceable. 

The cloaths in which they go clad, are the ſkins 
of beaſts, worn by ſome plain, by others with figures 
wrought upon them. Gold is alſo made uſe of by 
ſome, to beautify their apparel ; but very ſeldom fil- 
ver, unleſs, as buckles are by us, for faſtening the gar- 
ment before. I have ſeen ſome of them go like ſea- 
men in thin blue ſhirts, others like Indians in a party- 
coloured looſe kind of apparel, and others, who they 
told me were the Politicians of the country, go 
about ſtark naked. 

The manner of dreſſing them is this: At firſt when 
they come into the world, they have a ſuit given them, 
which if it do not fit exactly, is not, as with us, fit- 
ted up again, but the children are in a cruel manner 
cut and ſqueezed to bring them to its proportion. 
Yet this they ſeem not much to regard, provided 
their principal parts are not affected. When the 
dreſs is thus ſettled on them, they are clad for life, 
it being ſeldom their cuſtom 8 it, or put it off: 
In ſhort, they live in it night and day, and wear it to 
rags rather than part with it, being ſure of the ſame 
torture, and a greater danger if they ſhould be dreſſed 
a ſecond time. I have further taken notice, that they 
delight to go open breaſted, moſt of them ſhewing 
their boſoms ſpeckled. Some Lawyers indeed wear 
them quite white, perhaps for diſtinction ſake, or to 
be known at à diſtance. But the fineſt ſhew, is 
among the beaux and ladies, who mightily affect ſome- » 
thing of gold, both before and behind them. 

Food never ſaw them eat; they being a people, 
who, as I obſerved, live in air: Their houſes are all 
ſingte and high, having no back rooms, but frequent- 
ly ſeven or eight ſtories, which are all ſeparate houſes 
above one another. They have one gate to their city, 
and generally no doors to their houſes; though I 
have ſometimes ſeen them have particular doors, and 

even 
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even made of glaſs where the inhabitants have been 
obſerved to ſtand many days, that their fine apparel 
may be ſeen through them. If at any time they lie 
down, which they do when they come from their 
habitations (as if coming abroad were their greateſt 
fatigue) they will lie together in heaps without receiv- 
ing hurt: Though the toundeſt ſleep they get, is when 
they can have duſt mugs to cover them over. 

The females amongſt them are but few, nothing, 
being produced by a marriage of ſexes. The males 
are of a different ſtrength or endowment of parts, 
ſome having knowledge in an extream degree, and 
others none at all, yet at the ſame time, they are 
mighty pretenders to inſtruct others. Their Names, 
(for as many as would diſcover them to me) I ob- 
ſerved to be the very fame as ours. are upon earth; 
I met a few who made theirs a myſtery, but why, I 
am yet to learn. They are ſo communicative, that 
they will tell all the knowledge they boaſt, if a ſtran- 
ger apply himſelf to their converſation: And this 
may be worth his while, if he conſiders that all lan- 

uages, arts, and ſciences, are profeſſed amongſt them. 
| think I may fay it wichout vanity, that I knew a 
certain Taliſman, with proper figures and characters 
inſcribed, whereby their greateſt people may be 
charmed, brought to reſide with a man, and ſerve him 
like a familiar in the conduct of life. 

There is no ſuch thing as fighting amongſt them, 
but their controveiſfies are determined by words, 
wherein, they ſeldom own themſelves conquered, 
yet proceed no further than two or three replies: 
Perhaps indeed two others take up their neighbours: 
quarrel, but then they deſiſt roo after the ſame man- 
ner; ſometimes, however, blows have enſued upon 
their account, though not amongſt them : In ſuch a 
caſe they have deſcended to inſpire maukind with 
their ſentiments, and choſen companions fiom among 
us, in order to decide it. 

The time of their life is very different, ſome dye 
as ſoon as born, and others in their youth; ſome 
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get 2 new leaſe of life by their entering into the womb 
again, and if — weather it out to an hundred years, 
_ they generally ive on to an extreme age. After 
which it is remarkable, that inſtead of growing 
weaker as we do, by time, they increaſe in ſtrength, 
and become at laſt fo confirmed in health, that it is 
the opinion of their country, they never can periſh 
while the world remains. | 
The ſickneſſes which may take them off, beſides 
what happens from their natural weakneſs of body, 
are of different ſorts, One is over-moiſture, which 
affecting their manſions, makes them loſe their com- 
lexions, become deformed, and rot away inſenſibly: 
his is often obviated by their not keeping too much 
within doors. Another is the worms, which prey 
upon their bowels : If they be maimed by accidents, 
they become like us, ſo far uſeleſs; and that maim 
will ſome time or other be the occaſion of their ruin. 
However, they periſh by theſe means only in appear- 
ance, and like ſpirits, who vaniſh in one place, to be 
ſeen in another. But as men dye of paſſions, fo 
diſeſteem is what the moſt nearly touches them; then 
they withdraw mto holes and corners, and conſume 
away in darkneſs. Or if they are kept alive a few 
days by the force of ſpices, it is but a ſhort reprieve 
from their periſhing to eternity; without any honour, 
but that inſtead of a burial, a ſmall pyre of paſte 
ſhould be erected over them, while they, like the an- 
tient Romans, are reduced to aſhes. 


N. B. This viſion is to be underſtood of a library of 
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